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H.M.V., PARLO, BRUNS., DECCA, ALL 

private labels including the new SAVOY 
and MELODISC, KING JAZZ, etc. 


FOREIGN DISCS include West Coast, Circle, 
Blue Note, British Rhythm Society, Paradox, 
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We keep large stocks of 1948 50 


DELETIONS (see Collector’s Corner) 
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We are collectors ourselves—the combination of 
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News all Jazz Fans have been awaiting. 
From the Greatest Label of recent 
years, we proudly announce— 

By COURTESY of BLUE NOTE RECORDS N.Y. 
and JAZZ SELECTION, PARIS. 


BECHET—NICHOLAS BLUE FIVE 
Sidney Bechet Albert Nicholas 


Art Hodes Pops Foster Danny Alvin 

Bechet’s Fantasy | 
Old Stack O’Lee | 

THELONIOUS MONK QUINTET 

George Taitt Edmund Gregory 

Thelonious Monk - Robert Paige - Art Blakey 

QUARTET 
Milton Jackson Thelonious Monk  B. 4. 


John Simmons Shadow Wilson 


Epistrophy 


Previous Issues— 
HOWARD McGHEE SEXTET 
B.1. Al’s Tune—Dimitar 


ERROLL GARNER 


B.2. Lover Man 
What is This Thing Called Love 


ROY VAUGHAN BOOGIE TRIO 
B. 3. Rumble Boogie—Oval Boogie 


B. Series 10 inch - 5/9. E. Series 12 inch - 7/6. 


From your Local Record Store or C.O.D. from 


JAZZ SELECTION, 


65, Bramber Road, W. Kensington, 
LONDON, W. 14. 
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Edited by SINCLAIR TRAILL and TOM CUNDALL 


Asst. Editors : 


PETER TANNER and LES MALLOWS 


EDITORIAL. 


ROM the [6th to the 23rd of this 

month a National Memorial Week 
of the music of Thomas ‘‘ Fats ’’ Waller 
is being held in America. Many pro- 
grammes on the principle networks will 
feature Waller’s compositions, and 
some of the greatest names in music 
have promised their support. 


Walier was born on 2ist May, 1904 in 
New York. His family came from 
Preskette Farms, Virginia, and legend 
has it that there are still 15 miles of 
Wallers in that State. It is also said that 
there is still a great number of Thomas 
Wallers in that neighbourhood ; so 
many in fact that a letter addressed to 
Thomas Waller is read quite a dozen 
times before it ever reaches its rightful 
owner. 


On the subject of Waller, let us hand 
over to Louis Armstrong, who wrote : 

It is indeed a great pleasure to tell you 
and the world about one of the finest 
musicians and one of the grandest 
fellows of the Profession .. . and that is 
none other than my boy and everybody’s 
pal — Thomas “‘ Fats’? Waller. Why, I 
could go on and on, saying some of the 
most interesting things and describing 
some of the most interesting moments 
with him. He was a fellow who always 
had a grand smile for everyone — from 
the highest to the lowest. 


I’ve seen “‘ Fats ’’ Waller enter a place, 
and all the people in the joint (I mean 
the place) would just rave and you could 
see a sort of gladness in their faces... 
honest .. . and ‘‘ Fats ’’ wouldn’t be in 
the place a hot minute before he would 
tell them a fine joke and have everybody 
holding his side from laughter . . .“‘ Haw 
haw haw haw, he kills me.”’ 


Why, | could tell you people a joke 
that ‘‘ Fats ” told me and you would all 
just roar with laughter. But I’d better 
not, maybe. In other words, it’s not 
commercial enough for this particular 
occasion. ‘‘ Fats’’ used to use some 
bigger words than that, and I mean 
bigger... 


He and I used to play in the Symphony 
Orchestra in Chicago in 1925. It was at 
the Vendome Theatre, a motion picture 
house. That was in the days of the silent 
films. The orchestra was directed by 
that fine leader, Erkine Tate... we used 


to play for the films, and during the 
intermission, we would play a_ big 
Overture and a Red Hot Number aft~:- 
wards. And folks, I’m telling you, we 
used to really ‘‘ romp.” 


“Fats ’’ is gone now... but to me, he’s 
still here with us. His very good Spirit 
will keep him with us for ages. Right 
now, every time someone mentions 
“* Fats ’’? Waller’s name, why you can see 
the grins on all the faces, as if to say 
““yea, yea, yea, yea, ‘Fats’ is a Solid 
Sender, ain’t he ?”’ 


ANDY RAZAF, COLLABORATOR 
WITH ‘FATS WALLER IN MANY 
OF HIS COMPOSITIONS. 

| have written songs with many 
writers of both races, but never in my 
life have | found one to equal “ Fats” 
Waller as an all-round composer of all 
types of music. It was a thrill and delight 
to write with him. When you laid a 
lyric before him, he would sit at the 
piano, read every line carefully until he 
had absorbed its mood and story, then 
begin to weave a melody around it. The 
right music would come in no time. It 
seemed to flow from his fingertips like 
water from a fountain. When he con- 
sidered the song finished, with every 
note and. phrase just right, he would 
arch those big eyebrows, that gave so 
much expression to his face, and then 
play and sing it. No lyric, whether it 
was just an ordinary 32-bar song or a 
lengthy ensemble, was too difficult for 
him to set to music. | once remarked to 
a reporter that ‘‘ Fats’’ could set the 
*phone book to music... and | meant it ! 


The speed and ease with which Waller 
composed his great music was uncanny. 
I will cite just one instance to give you 
some idea of what | mean: Waller and 
I, as you may recall, wrote several shows 
for Connie’s Inn, once a famous Harlem 
night spot. During the writing of Hot 
Chocolates, at one sitting, with neither 
one of us having the slightest idea as to 
what we were going to write, we turned 
out My Fate Is In Your Hands, Zonky, and 
Honeysuckle Rose — in less than two hours ! 


FROM COUNT BASIE. 

The first time I saw ‘‘ Fats ’’ was about 
22 or 23 years ago. I had dropped into 
the old Lincoln Theatre in Harlem and 
heard a young fellow beating it out on 
the organ. From that moment on, | 
was a daily customer, hanging on to his 
every note, sitting behind him all the 
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time, fascinated by the ease with which 
his hands pounded the keys and his feet 
manipulated the pedals. He got used 
to seeing me, as though I were a part of 
the show. One day, he asked me 
whether played the organ. ‘‘ 
said, ‘‘but I’d give my right arm to 
learn.”’ 

The next day he invited me to sit in 
the pit and start working the pedals. ! 
sat on the floor, watching his feet, and 
using my hands to imitate them. Then 
I sat beside him and he taught me. 


A LEGENDARY FIGURE 
By Paul Whiteman. 

As the years pass, the rich zest and fun 
which “‘ Fats ” added to American music 
will gradually make him a legendary 
figure in the entertainment world. His 
gifted musicianship has earned him a 
place in the same rhythmic shrine 
occupied by Bix Beiderbecke and the 
jubilant originality of his cocked derby 
singing style will bring his reputation 
as a funmaker to the stature of that of 
the late Bert Williams. 


HAPPY-GO-LUCKY-YOKEL. 

Lor lumme luck-a-duck, we be fair 
flumoxed by the ’appenings in this ere 
village ! Things be at sixes an’ sevens 
these ere days, all topsy turvy, downside 
up, and back to front. 

Things bain’t what they used to be an’ 
some of the goings on hardly seem right 
nor proper to us. 

T’other night, twere Monday to be 
exact, havin’ taken a pint at the Blue 
Boor along with old farmer Mulligan’s 
son, we dropped in to see what was a 
going on at the Parish Hall. An’ what 
does we find ? Why, there be Squire 
without his beard! Blowing away he 
be, for all to see, with a face shining like 
a new born baby’s back. Didn’t half 
give us a scare to see he like that, we can 
tell ee. 

An’ that t’weren’t all by long chalks. 
No, the Squire ’as turned that band 0’ 
his’n all outside innards. What was his 
front side is now ’is back, an’ all them 
that t’were behind are now in front. 
T’ain’t half rum to be sure, tho’ the band 
b’ain’t soundin’ too bad for all that. 

T’ain’t fair on them critic fellers tho’, 
is it ? They won’t no longer be able to 
write ’bout that there front-line, for if 
they does they be meanin’ the back-line 
won’t they ? Tain’t ’arf a mess. 


THE EDITORS. 
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THE NEW STAN KENTON BAND 
Top Row, left to Right :—Don Paladino, Bart Caldarell, Buddy Childers 
2nd. Row:—Bob Traettinger, June Christy, Maynard Ferguson, Bob Cooper 
3rd. Row:—Milton Rogers, Harry Betts, Shelley Manne 
Bottom Row:—Kenton, Johnny Richards (arranger), Kenton, 
Laurindo Almeida, Carlos Vidal 


HE staid old timbers of Los Angeles’ 

Philharmonic Auditorium rang with 
strange sounds on the evening of January 30th. 
From its tradition-bound stage emanated the 
music of an orchestra unlike any that had 
played there before —an impressive aggre- 
gation conducted by a much-discussed young 
maestro named Stanley Newton Kenton. 


Innovations in Modern Music For 1950, 
Kenton labelled his offering. He called this 
particular programmea ‘* workshop concert,”’ 
an invitation preview staged especially for the 
music fraternity and press, for the purpose 
of obtaining critical reaction. 


This is an admirable gesture. It is typical 
of Kenton’s whole attitude. It is also typical 
of the methodology of science. Perhaps here 


as heard by ALBERT S. OTTO. 


we have a vital clue to an understanding of this 
lanky lad and his music. A serious student of 
psychiatry, Stan is keenly aware of the value 
of the scientific orientation. 


Times are changing, as they always have 
and always will, and Kenton is one of the 
harbingers of things to come. More than 
three centuries ago the great English philoso- 
pher Francis Bacon, whose revolutionary 
thought presaged our modern scientific era, 
wrote in his Novum Organum, *‘ To explain 
what | now bring forward is no easy matter ; 
for things in themselves new will yet be 
apprehended with reference to what is old.’’ 


This uniquely points up the problem of 
criticizing objectively the musical creation of 
Stan Kenton. It is difficult to avoid judging it 


in the light of past and present standards. 
Let us discuss the concert. 


NEAR COLLAPSE. 


The curtain rose to the strains of the 
Kenton theme, Artistry In Rhythm, dressed in 
brand new garb for the occasion. Symphonic, 
highly dissonant chords, with the brass at top 
volume, produced a spine-tingling emotional 
effect. The opening could scarcely have been 
more impressive. As tumultuous applause 
greeted the final tones, Stan wheeled and 
bowed to the audience, then nearly collapsed. 
It is easy to understand why Kenton’s physi- 
cians have on at least one occasion made him 
halt his career. 


Stan approached the microphone to 
acknowledge the crowd’s response and 
announce the next number, but he was too 
winded to speak. Finally he managed to 
gasp, ‘‘| guess I'm out of condition — you 
can tell | haven't worked for a year !°’ Part 
of the trouble was undoubtedly due to 
emotional tension resulting from the excite- 
ment of culminating a project on which he 
has been exerting his total effort for months. 


EXPERIMENT. 


At length he sat on the piano bench and 
pulled the mike down to him. Breathily he 
announced the first number, a brilliantly 
complex work that may be titled Salute To 
Jazz, or something of that nature. Incident- 
ally, many of the compositions presented were 
as yet untitled, and the composers and 
arrangers generally were not announced, the 
feeling being that this might prejudice the 
reception accorded the music. Each of the 
audience was given a post card to mail, with 
remarks concerning the individual’s reaction 
to the programme. The whole atmosphere 
was one of experiment. This of course is the 
foundation of the scientific method. 


The programme moved along rapidly with 
more untitled offerings including a rumba- 
styled number with bongo rhythms, followed 
by a contrasting sonata-type thing tentatively 
called Theme For Sunday, featuring strings and 
piano. Stan’s piano work, as always, was 
extremely interesting, although | thought | 
detected one or two fluffs. This music is such 
that it is not always easy to tell what is and 
what is not intended. li clinkers there were, 
they are excusable under the tension of the 
nervous excitement that obviously permeated 
every fibre of the man’s being. Regardless of 
how one may feel about the Kenton musical 
product, this much is obvious ; Stan sincerely 
believes in what he is doing and he has the 
courage of his convictions. What it means to 
Kenton was simply but deeply expressed in 
an interview when he told me, *‘ Gee, | hope 
we win with this thing.’’ Stan is in music up 
to his ears. He can’t break away from it, 
and he can’t play anything except that in 
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which he believes. One can appreciate the 
precariousness of his position. 


A NEW STAR ? 

The implied title of the next number was 
Whither Jazz ? Stan suggested verbally that 
the trend might be back to sweet bands. His 
musical interpretation, however, indicated 
that he believes otherwise. This was really 
mad —a swing-bop production number of 
sensational character, somewhat like the 
earlier Kenton in spots, and certainly the most 
commercial offering of the evening. 


Then came Amazonia, featuring its com- 
poser, Laurindo Almeida, on guitar. An 
interesting work, it demands more than one 
hearing to be fairly appraised. Its intricacy 
detracted from my enjoyment, but | feel that 
it might wear well and ‘‘ grow ”’ on one. 


Stan next presented one of the sensations 
of the evening ; that is, in the audience’s 
collective opinion — not in mine. A young 
man named Maynard Ferguson, of Montreal, 
was introduced as a coming band-leader 
whose own organization is already set, but 
who will accompany Kenton on his forth- 
coming tour. Ferguson plays a fantastic 
brand of trumpet, and rendered a highly over- 
arranged version of All The Things You Are. 
His style ranged from that of the sentimental 
James vibrato to that of Roy Eldridge’s After 
You've Gone period, with perhaps a little 
Gillespie thrown in for good measure. 
Neither register nor tempo seem to present 
any obstacle to him. Idea and execution are 
virtually one. But his work is in violently 
bad taste. Of course the band fan crowd 
won't realise this and thus Ferguson's success 
is probably insured. 


The nearest one could come to giving an 
idea of the next number, Mirage, would be to 
say it is in the Ferde Grofe tradition. This 
does not mean, however, that it bears a 
resemblance to Grand Canyon Suite, but it is in 
that vein, with a much more modern flavour. 

This was followed by a change of mood in 
an unnamed piece featuring Kenton’s trom- 
bone star Milton Bernhart. Showing a strong 
Harris-Winding influence, Bernhart dis- 
charged his duties capably and effectively. 


ELLINGTON KENTON. 

Then came Montage, a medley-type review 
of the band’s history from Balboa days to the 
present. Brilliantly arranged, the strains of 
each familiar theme brought applause from 
various contingents of Kenton fans, bringing 
to mind the audience reaction to the medley 
which is inevitably a feature of Duke Elling- 
ton’s concerts. My thoughts turned moment- 
arily to Duke, and | sought a parallel between 
him and this young exponent of the new and 
uncharted. | wondered if Kenton is not 
taking over a position in American popular 
music which a tired Duke can no longer hold. 
Not that Ellington is through — far from it. 
In fact | believe that Duke has entered a 
period which may see some of his greatest 
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THE KENTON BRASS SECTION. 


work. But the expression, *‘ Duke is always 
five to ten years ahead of his time,’’ has 
ceased to correspond with fact in recent years. 
Kenton’s name could now be substituted for 
Duke’s in that statement, but of course we 
will have to wait the five to ten years to see 
if it is actually the case. 


| hope | have not implied that | see any 
similarity of style between the music of 
Kenton and Ellington. | do not link the two 
in the sense of Kenton’s taking over ”’ 
where Duke “‘ leaves off.’’ But Kenton is to 
1950 as Ellington was to 1930. An Ellington 
concert at that time might also have been 
appropriately called Innovations in Modern 
Music. 

THE BRASS SECTION. 

After an intermission which set tongues 
wagging controversially for ten buzzing 
minutes, the concert resumed with Love For 
Sale, all decked out in a highly unusual arrange- 
ment featuring a Latin beat. This was followed 
by a serious thing entitled Conflict, which is 
deserving of acclaim for sheer composing and 
arranging technique, to say nothing of 
execution. The brass was magnificent, the 
section work perfect, even in the most 
intricate passages. There isn’t a symphony 
orchestra in the country with a brass section 
like this. The blend and precision are a 
tribute not only to the ability of the individual 
musicians but the perfectionist rehearsals 
upon which Kenton must have tirelessly 
insisted. Incidentally, amazing as it may 
seem, actual rehearsal time involved only a 
period of 12 days ! 

Perhaps at this juncture we should discuss 
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briefly the instrumentation of the orchestra. 
Here is the line-up : ten violins, three violas, 
three ‘cellos, five reeds, five trumpets, five 
trombones, two French horns, guitar, drums, 
bongo, both string and wind bass, and of 
course, the leader’s piano. As for personnel, 
many of the musicians of the last band are in 
the ranks. These include reedmen Art 
Pepper, Bob Cooper and Bob Gioga ; 
trumpeters Chico Alvarez and Buddy 
Childers ; trombonists Bart Varsalona, 
Harry Betts and Milton Bernhart ; bongoist 
Carlos Vidal ; guitarist Laurindo Almeida and 
drummer Shelly Manne. 


SCHILLINGER TO CHRISTY. 


Conflict gave way to Incident In Sound, an 
exciting rendition with a terrific climax. But 
by this time | was beginning to get musical 
indigestion. The diet is too rich. Someone 
has said, ‘* Pleasure makes up in height what 
it lacks in breadth,”’ but this fare is all so high 
that one cannot discern the peaks. 


A composition announced as ‘‘ from the 
Schillinger School in Boston,’’ was the next 
number. This, too, a fabulous study in 
modernism. |! understood it a little better 
when Stan explained to me that the Schil- 
linger system is based upon mathematical 
formulae, that it is therefore unfailingly 
accurate and ‘‘involves no guesswork.’” 
This smacks of the army. Could we not call 
it composing ‘‘ by the numbers ’’? | wish | 
had known about this before it was played 
instead of after. | would have listened in a 
different way. 


(continued on page 13) 
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We come panting in response to the Race 
$.0.S. in the March issue. Yes... yes... we 
do agree with him. . . in his defiance of Mr. 
Rust’s edict... in his use of the term “* jazz ”’ 
to describe ‘‘ the whole artistic cycle from 
Bunk to Monk.’’ It is all very simple and 
clear really. There is hot jazz, cool jazz and 
— jolly jazz ! 

As we see it, Mr. Rust is merely protracting 
the tiresome line originated by some little 
bigots about ten years ago. 

In the late "twenties and the ‘thirties, jazz 
had merely to swing and be hot to be good. 
Nobody fussed much about repertoire or 
instrumentation. Some people felt the music 
and some didn't, and those that didn’t you 
were sorry for. Some were drawn to the 
music but couldn't differentiate between 
good and bad (as to-day). In America, the 
bitter phrase, ‘‘ He ain't hep!’ dismissed 
such persons with gloomy finality. 

Around 1940, some young collectors got on 
a ‘‘ purist ’’ kick with a theory that the only 
real jazz was made by bands playing in the 
New Orleans style or by blues singers. All 
the wonderful music of the soloists and the 
big bands was written off scornfully as 
**swing.’’ Even Louis, as a soloist, was 
suspect. Certainly, he wasn’t appreciated. 
As the absurd cult grew in numbers and 
strength, its propaganda became more posi- 


CE MOSSIEU QUI PARLE 


c'est moi, et je suis certain que... 
aw heck! Let’s get back to the 
vernacular ! This talking guy is me 
and I’ll bet you’ve not seen a mail- 
ing list to come up to the standard 
of our well laid out 12 page monthly 
catalogue which regularly includes 
foreign records, cut-outs, private 
labels, jazz books and magazines, 
second hand records and all the 
latest releases. Incidentally the 
title is from the new Bechet Album 
on Esquire. -Owen Bryce. 


Send S.A.E. to-day for 12 page Catalogue 
THE HOT SPOT 
(prop. FARLEY RADIO SERVICE LTD.) 


23a, Thomas Street, S.E. 18 
3631. 


tive and illogical. When Tommy Ladnier took 
a solo in a record which contained some 
improvised ensembles, it was jazz. When he 
took a solo on one of Smack’s records, where 
the ensembles were scored and polished, it 
was swing. Where jazz ended and swing 
began, no one — no sane person — cared or 
cares. Swing, a bastard noun if you like, is a 
handy tag for the music which evolved from 
the earliest jazz forms. And bop has similarly 
evolved from swing, as is quite evident when 
you listen to Lester now. The dividing lines 
are indistinct. Bud Powell, Bennie Green, 
Thelonious Monk, Charlie Parker, Miles Davis, 
Erroll Garner — they sound different to their 
predecessors, but there are so many familiar 
characteristics in their music that they are 
very audibly of the jazz family. After all, a 
son may be better or worse than his father, 
but he still carries the same surname. 


REAL COOL. 


We don't like bop. No doubt we could 
get more kicks from it if, like most of the 
jazz audience, we were better educated 
musically. It is perfectly obvious that the 
chief attraction of jazz to the average fan is 
rhythmic. Of its melodic charms he may 
have some slight conception, of its harmonic 
charms none. Still, like youth, bop has been 
guilty of showing off, of being different for the 
sake of being different. We ought to exercise 
a little tolerance. It might die young. It 
might greatly improve, mellow. It might be 
drawn into what we must call, uncomfortably, 
the main road of jazz Although coloured 
musicians have created and shaped bop, in 
common with all other valid jazz forms, we 
feel it is the first wherein they may be sur- 
passed by white musicians. The adjective 
‘* cool,’’ used approvingly in bop, is the key. 
White musicians have never, with a handful 
of honoured exceptions, shown much ability 
in the creation of ‘* hot’ jazz, but Heaven 
knows they have been expert enough in the 
production of the *‘ real cool *’ ! 


A character in Dane Chandos’ delightful 
Village In The Sun observed in connection with 
politics that on each side of most roads there 
was a gutter. It is a saying we would apply to 
jazz. One gutter is composed of that large 
proportion of bap and ‘* progressive '’ jazz 
which is vulgar and pretentious. (When we 
think of shuffle rhythm, and tenor players 
imitating pigs in a slaughterhouse, we realise 
that the road itself has some dreadful pot- 
holes !) The other gutter is Dixieland. 


SERENITY. 


We read Humphrey Lyttelton’s recent 
essay on the differences between Dixieland 
and New Orleans with considerable interest. 


LIGHTLY AND POLITELY. 


Dixieland, to us, has always been the poor 
white’s attempt at New Orleans, and not 
altogether without virtue as an imitation. 
But the current New Orleans Revival, to 
which young coloured musicians contribute 
not at all, is apparently to be regarded in a 
different light. In fact, we read in a Parlo- 
phone supplement that the members of 
Lyttelton’s band ** look upon themselves as 
crusaders.’’ (Perhaps it is taking the histor- 
ical parallel too far, but maybe all these 
boppers with Arab names fancy themselves 
as Saladin’s men and another Hattin is im- 
minent). Unfortunately, we cannot see how 
the Revival can be taken seriously, for as 
Lyttelton says, the ‘‘ essential virtue which 
distinguishes New Orleans jazz”’ is ‘‘ con- 
sistent serenity and relaxation.”’ 


Now serenity and relaxation are hardly to 
be expected from youngsters who, when 
they are not battling with their own instru- 
ments, are battling against clodhopping 
rhythm sections. And since New Orleans 
jazz is, as we all know so well, a matter of 
collective rather than private enterprise, it is 
no use just one starry-eyed musician attaining 
the essential. All, all must reach together 
the state of grace, of serenity and relaxation. 
This we maintain to be impossible in those 
seeking an artificial return to the joys of 
bygone days. 


On the one hand are the fire engines and 
the top hats spelling Dixie ; on the other, 
the dark glasses, berets, leopard skins and 
goatees ; each is indicative of an equally 
pathetic adolescent attitude, superficial, 
unfeeling. 


We are sorry that we have been neither 
impartial nor brief enough. As we go on our 
way to hear some Hines (Singing For My 
French Brother) and Hawkins (Bean's Talkin’ 
Again), we leave this by P. H. Newby to you of 
the cool or jolly : 

““It is, alas ! a weakness of human nature 
that we find it hard to praise one thing 
without abusing something else, to flatter 
the past, for example, by denigrating the 


present... 


Diggest, Rust ? 


DON’T FORGET! 
TO GET 
The Music of 


THOMAS ‘FATS’ WALLER 
Price 1/9 
J. J. PUBLICATIONS 
28, LADBROKE SQUARE LONDON, W.11 
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THE °°LION?? and Others in Switzerland 


Gwinz ERLAND can now be rated just about 

the hottest country on this side of the big 
ocean. We have had a series of concerts by 
Louis Armstrong, Sidney Bechet and Coleman 
Hawkins, and most of the fans managed to 
catch more than one. Our country is quite 
small, and the distance between towns short, 
so it was easy to hear Armstrong in Berne, 
Basle and Zurich, travelling with the band, 
and attending jam sessions. 


Concerning these informal sessions, | 
recall that only Teagarden and Hines were 
game all the way through. They played 
everywhere and with anybody as long as there 
was somebody around to listen. Two really 
marvellous guys out of the top drawer. 


The Willie ‘* The Lion ’’ Smith concerts 
were also atreat. ‘‘ The Lion’ is not only a 
wonderful piano player, but also a striking 
personality. About half of each of his con- 
certs is just talk! Between numbers he 
creates a most informal atmosphere between 
himself and the audience, telling of his past 
experiences ; little stories of Fats Waller ; 
praising Duke Ellington (with whom ‘‘ The 
Lion ’’ has a Mutual Admiration Society, vide 
““Lion's ’’ Portrait Of The Duke, and the 
Duke’s Portrait Of The Lion), and even giving 
his opinions on politics ! 

From time to time he calls for a match, 
because he holds his big cigar in his mouth 
even when singing, and when he feels thirsty 
he yells for a Cognac. His whole manner 
seems to say: ‘‘I’mtops!’’ This is at least 
debatable, but there is no getting around the 
fact that he is very, very good in a very nice 
and pleasant way. He uses his bass with 
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marvellous ingenuity, and really pounds the 
stuff out. His style is a mixture of Waller, 
James P. Johns6n, and absolute ragtime, with 
some flashes of the Duke. And what a fas- 
cinating performer! He yells, grunts and 
talks all the time he is playing. You can hear 
him making comments like : ‘‘ Ah, good !°’ 
‘*Now the same again!"’ or ‘‘La meme 
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chose ‘*Now we get going good,” 
** Watch out, here it comes !’’ and ‘* Nicely, 
nicely 

But quite apart from the concerts of visit- 
ing musicians, there are a number of coloured 
musicians playing in Clubs here. These Clubs 
are not at all expensive, and it is possible to 
make one drink last for the whole evening. 
One of these bands features Glynn Paque 
(who played with King Oliver, Benny Carter, 
etc.), Claude Dunson (also formerly with 
Carter) and Benny Bennett on drums. Their 
playing may be termed rough, but it is jazz 
all the way through. Another group includes 
George Johnson, who played alto saxophone 
with John Kirby for a time, and Joe Turner 
can be heard playing some fine piano in Zurich. 


A FINE BAND. 


Undoubtedly the best band to hear in 
Switzerland just now is Bill Coleman’s group. 
It is only a six-piece combination, but usually 
augmented by some of the boys who sit in 
just for kicks, or a small consideration. The 
Club Chikito (where they appear) is a 
regular hang-out for jazz musicians and 
enthusiasts, and the owner is a fan himself. 

On the evening | attended a jam session at 
the Chikito, the band consisted of the 
following musicians : Buck Clayton, Merrith 
Stepter and Bill Coleman, trumpets ; George 
Johnson, alto saxophone ; Big Boy Goodie, 
clarinet ; Fred Palmer, tenor saxophone ; 
Ernest Hill, bass ; Georgie Smith, drums and 
Willie ‘‘ The Lion *’ Smith, alternating with 
Norman Lester, piano. 


Needless to say, they brought the house 
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down! It is not necessary to explain who 
most of these musicians are — only two or 
three are strangers. Norman Lester is not 
famous, but he has recorded with Henry 
Allen. Georgie Smith is a West Indian boy 
who should go far. But the best bet for 
future honours is Fred Palmer. 


Freddy is a young Harlem musician who 
takes his music very seriously, and sounds a 
lot like Ben Webster without exactly copying 
him. In slow numbers he is perfect, that is, 
in my opinion, he just couldn’t be any better. 
Strangely, he uses a completely different 
style on fast numbers. Little screechy, short 
hard phrases, riding along and building tre- 
mendous tension. He doesn’t like himself 
very much on fast numbers — says he’s still 
searching. As | said before, he’s my best bet 
for coming fame. 


All the others were as good as one expected, 
except Coleman, who had a little lip trouble 
that night, and was satisfied with playing 
singing solos full of beautiful invention. 
Fortunately, in Buck Clayton, there was 
present a trumpet player of tremendous 
drive, and when he cut loose the whole band 
really rocked. His records give no idea of 
the power of his playing. 


| can imagine that many of you who read 
this little account will do so with envy. And 
with reason. We fans over here are better 
off in so many ways, chiefly because we do not 
let our music be ruled by a sort of Klu Klux 
Klan. As long as we pay for our drinks our- 
selves, we expect to say what kind of music 
we want to hear, and played by whom. 
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““ POP is dead, deader than Abraham 

Lincoin."’ At least they say it is, and 
who are ‘‘ They ?"’ ‘‘ They,’’ is everyone 
who will profit by the death of bop. Famous 
musicians who are getting old and are fearful 
of being replaced ; certain critics who can’t 
play it or understand it, and are floundering 
around cursing it ; not to mention all the 
reactionary people who always through the 
ages opposing anything that is new and of the 
younger generation. 

From 1923 onwards ‘‘ They *’ said jazz was 
dead, and they said it steadily until bop came 
along. They then conveniently forgot that 
jazz was not only not dead, but more alive 
than ever, and started on bop. They were 
helped, unfortunately, by a great number of 
musicians who once had to defend the death 
cry themselves. 

As | said before, there is nothing new in 
reactionary people of the older generation 
opposing some new inovation. What is new 
and rather strange, is the fact that a large 
number of the younger generation is support- 
them. 

Bop belongs to Youth primarily, and yet 
one sees the strange spectacle of Youth 
denying its own musical heritage. 

As much as | love good New Orleans music, 
it does not belong to this age, and it does not 
sound the same as it did in the ‘‘20’s.’’ If 
you want to know why it doesn’t, you must 
study Einstein’s theory of relativity. The 
music on the record is the same, but every- 
thing around has changed and therefore in 
relation to the new condition, the music 
itself changes. 

If you don’t think so, go and read some of 
those old baby story books you had when you 
were about six ; the ones that thrilled you 
so much. See if they do now. You will 
answer — ‘‘ Ah, but the book will thrill the 
present-day child.’’ It won't, because it is 
out of it’s age and there are things in this 
world now that were not known when you 
wereakid. (Do you get the idea now ?). 

Let me state once and for all that in liking 
bop, it does not mean for one moment that 
1 dislike New Orleans or Dixieland. | am 
exceedingly fond of it and can play both 
styles. But it seems impossible for some 
people to be fond of more than one sort of 
music. In my mind New Orleans has its place 
and that place is second to bop. That is quite 
natural and normal After all bop is the evolu- 
tion of New Orleans. In the same way as 
television is an evolution from sound radio. 
And they both have their places in the world. 
| get the same thrill from Miles Davis as | did 
and sometimes do (it all depends on the 
mood) from Louis Armstrong. Bop is brilliant 
and beautiful music. Listen to Israel and Bop- 
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licity on Capitol by Miles Davis group and 
Wow and Cross Country on Capitol by Lennie 
Tristani’s group. This sublime music played 
by fearless musicians who believe in what 
they are playing—come insults, come 
calumny. 

1am sorry to say | can’t say the same about 
The Bosworth Modern Jazz Group on 
Bosworth label. The titles are Baltimore 
Bebop, Boping The Boogie, Quintessence and 
Rebop Rebels. Directed by Howard Lucraft, 
who plays guitar, the personnel is Steve Race, 
piano ; Johnnie Douglas, accordian; Reg 
Cooper, drums; Freddie Gardner, tenor 
and Micky Rome bass. Apart from Steve 
Race, who plays some Shearing-Sharon-Race 
piano, and very nicely too, everything else is 
inclined towards mediocrity. All the melody 
instruments take solos except Freddie 
Gardner. He is suspiciously conspicuous by 
his absence. 


NEW BANDS. 


Two new bands have made their debut. 
The great Johnny Dankworth Seven is the 
first. Consisting of Tony Kinsey, drums ; 
Joe Muddell, bass; Bill Lesage, piano ; 
Johnny Deucher, trumpet ; Don Rendall, 
tenor ; and Johnny on alto. Basing itself on 
Tristano and Davis, the band is easily the most 
go ahead in the country. We must support 
these boys in their commendable endeavour 
to bring the new music to the people. 

The other new band is the Aubrey Frank 
Sextet with Harry Klein, alto ; Andy Denits, 
piano ; Douggie Cooper, drums; Stan 
Wasser, bass and Wyatt Forbes, trumpet. 
Both these bands have recently played at the 
Feldman Club where they received great 
ovations in this citadel of Bopdom. 

Club Eleven has now moved to Carnaby 
Street, and is open six days a week including 
the afternoon when it is used as a meeting 
place for musicians. 

Another new group that is doing well is 
the Kathleen Stobart band. Kathy plays a 
modern tenor herself and is supported by a 
group of young modern musicians. At the 
moment her band is doing one night stands ; 
so if she comes round your district take the 
chance to hear this bright band. 

It is interesting to know that the Ralph 
Sharon Sextet has taken a long engagement 
at Fischers in Bond Street, this is a dinner and 
dance place at reasonable prices and interest 
lies in the fact that this is the first time a bop 
band has had an engagement in a commercial 
joint. It is a happy omen and a good choice. 
Ralph’s band is a quiet, neat, and very modern 
group. He is fortunate in being able to play 
bop in such a manner as to make it listenable 
to the public. For this achievement he 


received a Bar to his Bauble in the radio 
column of the MELODY MAKER, which is, 
as you may know, written by an extremely 
talented and handsome young man. His 
name escapes me for the moment, but doubt- 
less | shall think of it !ater.* 


KENTON-ELLINGTON. 


1am waiting just now to hear the recordings 
of Kenton’s new band. | believe it to be a 40 
piece band. He has recorded Mardi Gras, 
Hammersmith Riff (written specially for the 
Vic Lewis band) Lonesome Road, Solitaire, 
Cuban Episode, Incident In Jazz, Trajectories, 
Conflict, Theme For Sunday and Mirage. Until 
| hear the records | will make no prophecies. 
You see Kenton’s band has played the most 
wonderful jazz and also the most ridiculous 
nonsense ; all be it brilliantly played non- 
sense. So anything can happen. 


Vic Lewis has gone to America to see dear 
old Stan and perhaps bring him back. | hope 
he does. Eventually Kenton may have a little 
of the great influence on jazz that Duke 
Ellington has had nearly all through its history. 
And talking of Ellington, it is about time he 
started to lead the world in jazz style. Lately 
he has been slipping. All through his career 
there have been periods when he has slipped 
backwards, but he has always come back and 
gone so far forward that all the other bands 
have been forced to copy him. Well, we shall 
see if he can do it again. So we’ve got two 
things to look forward to, Kenton’s new 
records and the visit of the Duke to Europe, 
plus the policy of his future music. If he 
phones me while he is in Europe, | may give 
him one or two ideas, I'll see. (Please laugh, 
this is supposed to be a joke). See you next 
month, Ta-Ta. 


* (We can think of several names !—Eds.). 


Our claim to the best Stock of 
JAZZ and SWING’ RECORDS 
in Great Britain can be confirmed 


by a visit to 


THE SWING SHOP 


1b, Mitcham Lane, 
STREATHAM, S.W. 16. 


Personal atteition from DAVE CAREY 
with nearly 2) YEARS’ Jazz experience 
AT YOUR SERVICE. 
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[Photo: Courtesy of Dr. Sonchow 
ALPHONSE PICOU and Oscar Papa CELESTIN 
and friend. 


EW Orleans ,the mecca of good food, fun, 

frolic, and the birthplace of jazz music ! 
Some called it loud and lousy, others just 
followed it around from Storyville to Milne- 
burg ; from Bucktown to the notorious 
Lousitanos Hall ; from the downtown Plum 
Plant Hall to the Tarpaulin Irish Channel 
Dances, and all-day picnics at Milneburg. 

Here was beer, more beer, and then fights. 
Pots, pans, stove plates, chairs, even Irish 
potatoes came in handy at these all-day picnic 
brawls, and when dancing was resumed again, 
everyone seemed happy, in spite of black 
eyes, swollen lips and split heads. 

Jazz halls like the Louisitanos, Irish Channel, 
Quarello Milneburg, Plum Plant, and the 
famous Bucktown in the East End section of 
Lake Ponchartrain, are all memories of the 
jazz days. 

Then, in 1917, came the death march of the 
famous Red Light District, played by order of 
the Secretary of the Navy, Daniels. It spelled 
curtains not only for the inmates of the 
Sporting Houses, but also for many of the 
jazzmen — mostly Negroes — who played in 
the dance halls and cabarets that had flourished 
there for years. 

The scene was pitiful. Basin Street, 
Franklin, Iberville, Bienville and St. Louis 
became a veritable shambles of Negro and 
white prostitutes moving out. 

With all they had in the world reposing in 
two-wheel carts or on wheel barrows, pushed 
by Negro boys or old men, the once Red Light 
Queens were making their way out of Story- 
ville to the strains of Nearer My God To Thee, 
played by a massed combination of all the 
Negro jazzmefi of the Red Light dance halls. 

By nightfall the once notorious Red Light 
District was only a ghost — mere rows of 
empty cribs. Little ugly old Chippy, who 
could beg more dimes for her Sweet Lucy, 
was gone ; beautiful blond Helen Smith, from 
the Storm, would be missed by many an 
admirer. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Yesterday & To-day | 
by 
JOHN A. PROVENZANO 


(One of the original white jazzmen from New 
Orleans) 


Gone also were jazzmen who made history 
— King Oliver, Baquet, Freddie Keppard, 
Noone, and many others. The saloons and 
the old familiar wagons, with their weiners 
and hot hamburgers remained for a time. 
Visitors and habitual strollers visited the 
place nightly ; now and then a Negro organ 
grinder came out to give one of Old Man 
Giorlando’s untuned organs an airing, but the 
green shutters were closed for ever. The 
old Red Light District of New Orleans became 
history. 


With all these jazzmen out of work, some, 
with more nerve than talent, hit the North 
Trail first. Some made good ; some failed ; 
some couldn’t stand prosperity — wine, 
women and song spelled their ruin. A few 
are still in the game. Some are passable ; 
some are not only terrible, but look pitiful. 
Necessity has been the cause of many attempt- 
ing a come-back in jazz music. 


FIGHTS and FIGHTERS. 


Numerous jazz and fight fans from New 
Orleans can still recall the double attraction 
years ago in our local fight arenas. A good 
fight programme didn’t click unless a good 
jazz band was there to put the fans in the 
mood for an enjoyable evening. Many a dull 
fight was given a boost with a corking seven- 
piece jazz band, with such popular numbers 
as Tiger. Rag, High Society, Didn’t He Ramble, 
and many other popular whistling tunes of 
the day. 


Memories of fights and fighters are still 
fresh in the minds of many of us until this day. 
Joe Mandot, Young Denny, Happy Littleton, 
Joe Thomas, Red Dolan, Pete Herman, who 
became world bantam-weight champion, 
Martin Burke, Johnny Fisse, Phil and N. 
Virgets, Monk Simon, Eddie Coulon, Vic and 
Pal Moran, and J. Russo. 


Others who gave fans thrills in our local 
ring were One-Punch Hogan Zulukio, and 
the late Frankie Russell, who drew the crowd 
to see him lose ! 


All these boys got their start in the city of 
jazz, and it was during the peak jazz era that 
almost all our local fighters were going great 
guns in the beak-busting art. Many reached 
the pinnacle of the fight racket, but indiffer- 
ence to training, and night life, set many 
down and out just as fast as they went up. 
Practically all of these local boys tried a come- 
back in the fight racket, but failed. Sport 
writers and fans alike will tell you that they 
never come back. There were a few excep- 
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and friend. 


tions, but they didn’t last long. This not only 
holds true in fights and other sports, but also 
in jazz music. Few musicians ever come back 
and really make the grade of the glorious 
days of old. 


BOURBON STREET. 


To-day the spotlight in New Orleans night- 
life is Bourbon Street, known as The Vieux 
Carre Section of old New Orleans. Casually 
strolling in a nightery on Bourbon Street, 
with its elaborate front, well-stocked bar, and 
clean, roomy, dancing floors, one finds it 
difficult to understand the music. In this 
particular outfit the drummer appears to be 
the leader. He wants to play a piece all by 
himself, and does. How the patrons of the 
place stand the racket is more than | can 
explain. No one is able to understand what 
the band is trying to play, but that doesn’t 
seem to worry the boys much ; they think 
Hollywood is their next port of call ! 


Memories go back to the days of the loud 
jazz bands of the early 90’s, when we were 
just starting out with patched up cornets and 
trombones, leaky valves on clarinets which 
were usually minus a key or two, and home- 
made bass fiddles and warped guitars. We 
must have sounded just as lousy to the 
professional element, but by constant plug- 
ging night and day for days, months, and even 
years, some went to fame and fortune (also 
ruin). 

In another. club on Bourbon, Oscar Papa 
Celestin, now well on his way to his seventies, 
has the jazz world on its toes. Believe it or 
not, but Papa Celestin to-day is just the same 
great trooper that he was in the early 90’s, 
when jazz fans couldn’t agree as to which of 
the two between himself and the immortal 
Emanuel Perez produced the better tone on 
the cornet. Perez has gone to his Maker, but 
the other representative of the real New 
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PIERRE BRASLAVSKY AND HIS BAND 

Muskrat Ramble/Love For Sale. 
Tempo A56. 

Double Whisky /Arcade Blues. 
Tempo A57. 

i Can't Give You Anything But Love/Royal 

Garden Blues. 
Tempo AS8. 

Like the old Quintet of The Hot Club of 
France, these sides are rather difficult to 
assess. The French seem to make a habit of 
playing a type of jazz which hardly fits into 
either side of the Mason-Dixon line, and so 
can merely be labeled as French Le Hot. 

Braslavsky himself plays a soprano, which is 
clearly Bechet inspired, but the rest of his 
band range from a pianist who leans towards 
the one handed modern school, to a trom- 
bonist who obviously favours the Deep South. 

The star of the band is undoubtedly the 
drummer, Roger Paraboschi. He certainly 
has no counterpart in this country, and it is 
obvious that he well merits the plaudits 
lavished upon him by such American musicians 
as Bechet, Hot Lips Page and Earl Hines. He 
is not a loud drummer, but he is able to 
produce a prodigious drive, and all these sides 
are worth buying if only for him alone. 

Braslavsky plays well on all six tunes, and 
so does trombonist Bernard Zacharias, but 
the clarinet of Rene Franc leaves me as cold 
as a chorus by Miles Davis. 

The best side is the pleasantly named 
Scotch opus. It’s a good tune and the band 
generate a fine swing. The blues on the 
reverse is good, as also is | Can't Give You and 
Cole Porter’s excellent Love For Sale. The 
other two tunes have been played too often ; 
and rather better. 

One cannot leave these sides without 
mentioning the recording and balance, which 
are as good as anyone could wish for. 


BECHET-SPANIER BIG FOUR. 
China Boy/Four Or Five Times. 
Melodisc 8001. 

If | Could Be With You/That’s A Plency. 
Melodisc 8002. 

If you want any proof as to whether one 
musician can affect another, just listen to 
these sides. Spanier was always a better than 
average trumpet player rather hampered bya 
lack of ideas. His production was good and 
his playing was hot but his repertoire was 
somewhat repetitious. On all these sides 
Bechet feeds him to such an extent that it 
sounds as if they have been playing together 
for years. 

Bechet himself plays wonderfully, as always. 
All the jazz tricks are at his fingertips and he 
plays with such a prodigious swing that the 
rest of this strange little group become like- 


wise infected. 
Bit of a job finding a place for these |2- 
inchers, isn’t it ? 
JAZZ AT THE PHILHARMONIC. 
| Can't Get Started. Parts | and 2. 
Melodisc 8004. 
Blues For Norman. Parts | and 2. 
Melodisc 8003. 


Two more twelve inch records from the 
same stable. For those of you who aren't 
fettered to the dixie tradition, | Can't Get 
Started will provide some good listening. It 
is merely a series of solos on a good theme, 
and you can take your choice as to which is 
the best. Those taking part are, Lester 
Young (tenor); Charlie Parker (alto) ; 
Arnold Ross (piano) ; Willie Smith (alto) ; 
Billy Hadnott (bass) ; Lee Young (drums) ; 
Al Killian and Howard McGhee (trumpets). 

It is all practically bopless and squealess, and 
if | award the prizes to Smith and Lester 
Young, it is because their style of jazz appeals 
to me most. 

All | can say for Blues For Norman is that it 
provides shudders for Sinclair. 

BILLIE HOLIDAY. 
Please Teli Me Now (75423)/Somebody’s On 
My Mind (75424). 
Brunswick 04464. 

From the same session as You're My Thrill/ 
Crazy He Calls Me (Brunswick 04422) neither 
side is better nor worse than its session mates, 
or indeed any one of the recent Lady Day 
recordings. Billie makes a better job of these 
slow sentimental songs than most people, but 
they are a far cry from Billie’s Blues and the 
long succession of sides with Teddy Wilson. 
Accompaniments are big band arrangements 
with too many violins for my liking. 


FREDDY RANDALL. 
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FREDDY RANDALL BAND. 
Riverside Blues (55)/Jazz Club Stomp (56). 
Tempo A49. 


These two sides, recorded on September 
22nd last, if not up to the high standard 
attained by this band in recent months, are 
at least competently played and musically 
pleasing. First side, best 0: the two, taken at 
medium slow tempo, features plenty of 
Freddy’s trumpet in Muggsy style and he is 
well backed by the rest-of the boys. Main 
criticism of this is that the performance, as a 
whole, lacks colour and tends to become 
monotonous in consequence. Reverse is, of 
course, the old B.B.C. Jazz Club signature 
tune composed by Billy Munn and this version 
is less successful than that recorded for Decca 
last year by Mark White’s group. The band 
loses its own individual sound and it is little 
else than a string of solos which do not bear 
much relation either to one another or the 
performance as a whcle. The rhythm section 
maintains a good beat and both Freddy and 
Pat Rose play well, but that isn’t quite enough. 
Turn it over and play the other side again, 
this is the one you'll want to spin. 


BENNY GOODMAN ORCHESTRA. 


Back In Your Own Backyard (2373)/You're 
Always There (4307). 


Capitol CL 13264. 


First side, which dates back to 1947, is 
reasonably good and a _ semi-commercial 
performance of a tune which is indelibly 
linked with Al Jolson. BG himself plays 
impeccably as usual and there are fair solo 
spots by Red Norvo or vibes and Al Henrikson 
on guitar. Reverse, with vocal by Buddy 
Greco and The Heathertones will undoubtedly 
remain backside up on even the most ardent 
Goodman fan's gramophone. 

LEE KONITZ QUINTET. 
Fishin’ Around/Marshmallow. 
Melodisc II 11. 


{he Quintet consists of Warne Marsh, 
tenor saxophone ; Salvatore Mosca, piano ; 
Arnold Fishkin, bass ; Denzil Best, drums and 
Lee Konitz, alto saxophone, all exponents of 
ye boppe school. First side has interesting 
alternating and interweaving passages from 
Marsh and Konitz, and some very good piano 
by Salvatore Mosca — note especially his left- 
hand work. The second side is the better of 
the two, and consists largely of chase passages 
between Marsh and Konitz. The drumming 
of Mr. Best is notable for its absence, but no 
doubt his moral support was appreciated. 
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Reviewed by PETER TANNER, TOM CUNDALL and SINCLAIR TRAILL. 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON AND HIS BAND. 
Careless Love/Come On And Stomp, Stomp, 
Stomp. 

Parlophone R3274. 

This will spend more time on my turntable, 
than on that shelf marked L, for this is surely 
the best record that these boys have made to 
date. Humphrey on Careless Love is superb. 
His muted obbligato to Keith Christie’s solo, 
and his fierce open playing immediately 
following, stamp him as one of the finest jazz 
musicians playing anywhere to-day. If that 
is not enough, catch that bridge passage lead- 
ing into the last chorus — without copying 
anyone, it is pure Armstrong, and | can think 
of no higher praise than that. At the risk of 
being called pernickety, | do wish the rhythm 
section were just a little more imaginative. 
They get asound beat behind Christie’s solo’ 
but for the most part they sound much too 
studied and formal. 

The fast Stomp on the reverse is a real goer. 
The rhythm section here are much better, 
with honours going to bassist John Wright 
who lays down a solid beat and plays as if he 
was really enjoying himself. It ‘s perhaps 
unfair to single out anyone from this side, as 
the whole unit play so very well, but mention 
must be made of Christie’s glorious trom- 
bone antics, and Humphrey’s extremely 
difficult solo, against stop chords, which he 
plays with great courage and conviction. 

Site 
STAN KENTON. 
Monotony (3252)/Lament (2362). 
Capitol CL 13270. 
Mardi Gras (5489)/Hammersmith Riff (5492). 
Capitol CL 13273. 

First side recorded in 1947, lives up to its 
title most admirably and is an ingeniously 
contrived arrangement ; while the reverse, 
also from 1947, features some beautifully 
toned guitar-playing from Brazilian born 
Laurindo Almeido with subdued brass figures 
and an afro-cuban beat. 

Second coupling presents the new Kenton 
orchestra and, in keeping with the current 
trend, it is rather more commercial sounding 
than its predecessors. First side, inspired by 
Stan’s recent sojourn in Rio, is a tone poem 
of a South American fete, complete with 
sound effects, and has nothing to do with New 
Orleans. It’s quite fun, too, if taken in the 
festive spirit intended. Reverse is the 
Kenton band’s version of the tune which Pete 
Rugolo wrote for Vic Lewis and dedicated to 
the famous palais, It’s a simple riff motif 
which is cloaked in the usual complicated 
Rugolo garb and played in commercial bop 
style featuring Shorty Rogers’ trumpet and 
Bob Cooper on tenor. Personally | find it 
less interesting and more monotonous than 


the first of this quartet of Kentons. 


GEORGE WEBB’S DIXIELANDERS. 
Jenny’s Ball (10838)/Muskrat Ramble (10839). 
Decca F9385. 

These sides were recorded, of course, way 
back in 1947 along with South (10836) and 
London Blues (10837), already issued. Much 
water has passed under London Bridge since 
then and the general standard of jazz in this 
country has so improved that these sides, 
though representative and quite good of their 
day, now sound rather amateurish and dated, 
if you know what | mean. 

First side is taken too fast for my liking and 
suffers in consequence. The rhythm section 
sounds stodgy and Wally Fawkes’ clarinet 
solo is well below his present standard. The 
side is, however, redeemed by some good 
trombone playing by Ed Harvey and by the 
ensemble playing which is a good deal cleaner 
than that of the more recent Original Dixie- 
landers. The reverse is rather a dull perform- 
ance of the Dixieland standard. Once again 
the ensemble playing is quite good and Harry 
Brown’s Ory-like trombone playing is well 
executed. Both sides worth a spin. 

GENE KRUPA AND HIS ORCHESTRA. 

Calling Doctor Gillespie/How High The Moon. 
Columbia D.B.2631. 

A big band playing a somewhat peculiar 
compromise between swing and bop. It puts 
one in mind of a nervous lady dipping her toes 
in the sea to test the temperature. No 
sooner have they taken the plunge and played 
a bop figure, than they retreat into the old 
riff formula. No dout it was intended this 
way, but it doesn’t accomplish very much of 
anything. The second side is more inter- 
esting, and really warms up towards the end. 
There are solo spots from tenor saxophone 
and trombone, and a good bit of trumpet. 
The old maestro of the sticks leaps into life 
before the side finishes, and causes quite a 
sir for a few bars. 

BILLY BUTTERFIELD ORCHESTRA. 
Malaguena (1748)/Oh ! Lady Be Good (376). 
Capitol CL 13267. 

First side has one of the most pretentious 
introductions that | have ever heard and then 
proceeds to make somewhat heavy weather 
of this number from Ernesto Lecuona’s 
Andalucia Suite, with Billy Butterfield doing a 
Harry James with tom tom accompaniment. 
In fact, it’s as clumsy as that last sentence ! 

The reverse, which was recorded on 
February |2th, 1945, is much better. It was 
originally released in Capitol’s Gershwin 
album (BD 10) but, later, a different master 
was included in ‘‘ This Modern Age ’’ album 
of the four-part ‘* History Of Jazz’ (CE 19) 
and the British issue would seem to be from 
the former (master 3a as opposed to 2b). 
The side opens in fine style with Billy playing 
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a forthright lead followed by good solo 
passages from John Guarnieri on piano, 
Hank D’Amico on clarinet, Arthur Rollini on 
tenor and Will Bradley on trombone. How- 
ever, towards the last chorus the perform- 
ance degenerates into a fast and rather point- 
less jump arrangement which sounds any- 
thing but inspired. 
KEITH BIRD AND THE ESQUIRE SIX. 
Tom's Tea Party /Revol. 
Esquire 10-056. 

Along with him to enjoy the cakes and 
muffins Keith Bird has Tommy Pollard, 
vibraphone ; Ralph Sharon, piano; Dave 
Goldberg, electric guitar ; Charlie Short, 
bass, and Carlo Krahmer, drums, (who also 
no doubt ‘‘ poured out’’). Both sides are 
beautifully played —they have a beat, the 
solos are good, and the balance couldn’t be 
improved upon. Outstanding is Sharon’s 
delicate, sure, piano-work. Ts. 

THAT’S A PLENTY ! 
PEE WEE HUNT. 
That's A Plenty (5493)/Clarinet Marmalade 
(3387). 
Capitol CL 13272. 
NELLIE LUTCHER. 
That's A Plenty (5361)/Princess Poo-Poo-Ly 
(3050). 
Capito! CL 13274. 

HOAGY CARMICHAEL WITH 
MATTY MATLOCK’S ALL STARS. 
That's A Plenty (5250)/The Darktown Strutters 
Ball (5251). 

Brunswick 04476. 

Among the current releases are no less than 
three different versions of Lew Pollack’s 
famous tune which he adapted from an old 
military march. Taking the instrumental 
version first, Pee Wee Hunt discards the corn 
and leads us gently down the road to ** Dixie- 
land Without Tears ’’ with a spirited arrange- 
ment, good trumpet almost certainly by Bob 
Higgins and Rosey McHargue’s fluid clarinet 
playing to the fore. The Larry Shields- 
Henry Ragas O.D.J.B. classic on the reverse 
is also a snappily executed performance with 
Rosey McHargue prominent throughout. 
Both these sides make for pleasant listening. 

The Gone Gal, on the other hand, tears 
through That’s A Plenty at breakneck speed 
with a thumpy piano interlude and Hurry On 
Down technique. The reverse may send her 
admirers into ecstasies of delight, but, to 
these ears, it sounds as though Nellie was now 
imitating her many imitators; however, 
Alvin Burroughs’ drumming is impeccable 
throughout. 


The third version of That's A Plenty is quite 
the best and Matty Matlock’s All Stars give 
Hoagy the best support that he has received 
in years, the whole thing being reminiscent of 
his Columbia recording of Riverboat Shuffle 
(Columbia DB 5053). Hoagy sings in his 
usual quaint and wholly delightful style and 


there is a fine solo from Joe Rushton on bass 
sax plus good, clean ensemble playing. The 
reverse, if anything, is better. Shelton 
Brooks’ well known tune suits Hoagy perfectly 
and once again the band backs him solidly with 
good solo passages from Eddie Miller, Matty 
Matlock and Joe Rushton. Both sides, which 
| recommend strongly, were recorded in 
Hollywood on December 9th, 1949, with the 
following personnel: Matty Matlock, clarinet: 
Eddie Miller, tenor ; Joe Rushton, bass sax ; 
Dick Cathcart, trumpet ; Ted Vesely, trom- 
bone ; Marvin Ash, piano; George Van 
Eps, guitar ; Phil Stevens, bass ; Ben Pollack, 
drums. 

CHARLIE VENTURA TRIO. 
Body And Soul/Stomping At The Savoy. 
Esquire 12-005. 

These 12 inch sides were recorded in 1945, 
under the supervision of Timme Rosenkranzt, 
apparently at some concert or airshow. In 
addition to Ventura himself, the trio consists 
of George Walters on piano, and a gentleman 
with the picturesque name of ‘‘ Chicago 
Flash’? on drums. As examples of tenor 
saxophone virtuosity both sides are of 
interest, but they have little in common with 
the present-day work of Ventura. There are 
some fairly interesting piano passages, and 
some of the drumming is astonishing. On 
the second side there is a short passage bet- 
ween what sounds like Hawaiian guitar and 
drums, but whether Ventura is responsible 
(a la Bobby Davis with Elizalde) or whether 
the genial Baron sits in for a few bars, is left 
to our imaginations. 

LEADBELLY. 
Eagle Rock Rag (457)/Backwater Blues (416.) 
Capitol CL 13282. 

Bouquets to Capitol and Dick Rowe for this 
coupling which is a MUST for every jazz 
collector. Leadbelly’s work is too well 
known to need any additional comment and 
his death, last December at the age of sixty- 
four, was a great loss both to jazz and to folk 
music generally. 


These two are among a number recorded 
by Capitol in 1944, the first having been 
included in ‘‘ The Solid South’’ album of 
Capitol’s four-part ‘* History Of Jazz ’’ (CE 
16). On this side Leadbelly accompanies 
himself on the piano and, indeed, it is largely 
a piano solo played in the traditional ragtime 
style as pioneered by Tony Jackson, Scott 
Joplin, Jelly Roll Morton and many others. 
Leadbelly plays with great intensity and 
feeling on what must be considered a most 
interesting and exciting recording. The 
reverse, on which Leadbelly accompanies 
himself in more familiar style on twelve string 
guitar, has also the presence of Paul Mason on 
zither. (This’ll get the Anton Karas enthusi- 
asts, too !). Though Leadbelly sings and 
plays in his usual earthy and highly individual 
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style, the tempo is a little too fast and the 
performance lacks the sincerity and feeling of 
Bessie Smith’s version of this very moving 
traditional blues. All the same, this is a 
record which | suggest you add to your 
collection right away. 
BETTY HALL JONES. 
This joint’s Too Hip For Me (3961)/You'’ve Got 
What It Takes (3963). 
Capitol CL 13266. 

First release by a new coloured singer who, 
though she has been around in Los Angeles 
for years, has never previously recorded. 
Like Nellie Lutcher, Rose Murphy, Ivy Willis 
and the rest, Betty Hall Jones accompanies 
herself at the piano, but there the comparison 
ends for Betty is much more sincere and less 
affected than any of the other ladies and both 
these sides have a sparkling humour and great 
vitality to them. 

First side, composed by Betty, is an amusing 
dig at bop music and, as you'll hear, she isn’t 
hip to bop but much prefers the righteous 
jazz of Louis and big Tea. Reverse was 
composed by Betty’s husband, trombonist 


: 


BETTY HALL JONES. 
Photo] [Octo Rothschild. 


Jasper ‘‘ Jap ’’ Jones, and it’s the usual up- 
tempo blues tune so popular these days, with 
a nice bit of hot tenor from Bumps Myers. 
Both sides were recorded in Hollywood on 
February IIth, 1949, with the following 
personnel: Henry Coker, trombone ; 
Bumps Myers and Dave Cavanaugh, tenors ; 
Mitchell Vgebb, guitar; Ralph Hamilton, 

bass ; Jesse Price, drums. 

THE WOLVERINES. 

When My Sugar Walks Down The Street/Prince 

Of Wails. 

Tempo R.24. 

These two sides were recorded in 1925 
(for the Gennett label) with a line-up con- 
sisting of: Jimmy McPartland, cornet ; 
George Johnson, tenor saxophone ; Jimmy 
Hartwell, clarinet ; George Brunies, trom- 
bone ; Dick Voynow, piano ; Bob Gillette, 
banjo ; Min Leibrook, bass ; and Vic Moore, 
drums. Both sides are played with tremend- 
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ous keeness, but in certain cases the ideas of 
the musicians (all of whom were at that time 
young enthusiasts) were hardly equalled by 
their execution. In the opening ensemble 
work of Sugar somebody is playing off-key, and 
there are a good few clinkers (probably 
through nervousness) until the boys get 
warmed-up. McPartland, has two solo spots, 
but seems unsure of himself, and his first 
passage is laboured and unimaginative. The 
second side is better, with solos from Johnson, 
Hartwell, McPartland and Voynow, and shows 
what the boys could do when released from 
the restrictions of a ‘‘ pop ’’ tune with a long 
vocal. Min Leibrook is listed as playing bass, 
but | believe it was actually bass saxophone. 
| have never before seen George Brunies 
listed as present on this coupling, and there 
is certainly no evidence that | can detect of 
his presence. 

TG, 


JIMMY DORSEY’S ORIGINAL DORSEY- 
LAND JAZZ BAND. 
South Rampart Street Parade (41845)/Johnson 
Rag (41829). 
Columbia DB 2671. 

These two sides mark a return to Dixieland 
jazz by the elder of the Dorsey brothers, and 
though they have obviously been designed to 
cash in on the Pee Wee Hunt craze, it is 
refreshing to hear Jimmy surrounded by real 
jazz musicians once again. 

The first side has plenty of drive and follows 
the Bob Crosby pattern fairly closely, except 
that the dying away effect is achieved mechan- 
ically rather than musically. Ray Bauduc’s 
drumming gives the side a good beat, Dick 
Cary on piano fills in pleasantly and Jimmy 
takes a good, relaxed solo on clarinet. The 
old Johnson Rag, on the reverse, features more 
of Jimmy on clarinet and Charlie Teagarden’s 
lead trumpet is excellent throughout, but | 
could have done without Claire ‘* Shanty ”’ 
Hogan’s vocal with interpolations from the 
band, thrown in for commercial good 
measure. 

Both sides were recorded in November, 
1949, with the following personnel : Jimmy 
Dorsey, clarinet; Charlie Teagarden, 
trumpet ; Cutty Cutshall, trombone ; 
Frank Mayne, tenor; Dick Cary, piano ; 
Carl Kress, guitar ; Bill Lallotte, bass ; Ray 
Bauduc, drums. 

SAMMY DAVIES, JNR. 
Can’t You See I’ve Got The Blues (3998)/The 
Way You Look Tonight (3862). 
Capitol CL 13269. 

Sammy Davies, known as ‘‘ The Man Of 
Many Voices ’’ is a talented artist who plays 
in the-Will Masten Trio along with his father 
and uncle. His impersonation of the voices 
of Nat Cole, Billy Eckstine, Frankie Laine and 
others is very clever as are the suitable 
changes in the accompaniment, but both sides 
have novelty value only. Featured as soloist 
is pianist Gerald Wiggins and included in the 
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personnel of both these sides recorded at two 
different sessions in 1949 are : Dave Cavan- 
augh, tenor ; Vito Mangano, trumpet ; Simon 
Zentner, Lloyd Ulyate, trombones ; Wesley 
Nellermoe, guitar ; John Simmons, bass ; 
and Jesse Price on drums. 

MUTT CAREY’S NEW YORKERS. 

The Entertainer /Fidgety Feet. 
Esquire 10-054. 

This coupling was recorded about a year 
before the death of Mutt Carey, with a group 
consisting of : James Archey, trombone ; 
Edmond Hall, clarinet ; Cliff Jackson, piano ; 
Danny Barker,.guitar ; Pops Foster, .kass ; 
Baby Dodds, drums, with Carey leading on 
trumpet. Sinclair Traill reviewed the 
original Century issue (JAZZ JOURNAL, 
September, 1948) in glowing terms, so there 
is no point in my wasting space by repeating 
my own opinion, which closely coincides with 
his. It is possible to pick out weaknesses in 
Carey’s playing, but how many of our con- 
temporary players will be blowing so well at 
nearly sixty years of age? The ensembles 
too, are thin in places, but these faults are 
more than overcome by the inherent feeling 
of the players for the idiom, and the irresisti- 
ble lilt they infuse into their performance. 
Especially to be commended is Cliff Jackson,’ 
piano work on the Scott Joplin number, and 
James Archey’s trombone solo on Fidgety 
Feet. 


TONY PARENTI’S RAGPICKERS. 
Cataract Rag/The Entertainer’s Rag. 
Esquire 10-048. 

Another very timely Esquire release, in 
view of the current interest in ragtime, it was 
recorded last year, the Ragpickers consisting 
of : Tony Parenti, clarinet ; Ralph Sutton, 
piano, and George Wettling, drums. Parenti’s 
fluent technique, and warm, clean tone, is 
perfectly suited to such numbers, and Ralph 
Sutton demonstrates to the full his complete 
understanding and sympathetic execution of 
ragtime piano. George Wettling, as always, 
turns in a fine job of drumming, and it is 
interesting to note how perfectly he fits in 
without ever becoming over-loud or ob- 
trusive. The first side is a very showy piece, 
consisting largely of long runs beautifully 
played, collectively and individually, by 
Parenti and Sutton. The second side, which 
should not be confused with Scott Joplin’s : 
The Entertainer, is a composition by Jay 
Roberts, which again receives absolutely 
authentic treatment. Ralph Sutton’s piano 
is particularly good and in the real tradition 
of the ragtime ‘‘ Professors.”’ 

EARL ‘* FATHA”’ HINES. 
The Day Will Come/Bop Omlette. 
M.G.M. 266. 
e These are even better than the last two 
Hines which M.G.M. released. They could of 
course be so very much better, for both 
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sides are cluttered up with an unnecessary 
rhythm section who take up much more 
shellac than should have been allotted to 
them. 

Hines plays wonderfully on the Omlette, 
which has little or nothing to do with bop, 
but it is the other side which is the piece de 
resistance. It isa lovely tune, and Hines plays 
as only he can. Wonderful ideas ; suspended 
rhythms ; allied to a tremendous swing — 
here you have the lot. 

Chicago/Tea For Two. 
Esquire 10-055. 

These two sides were recorded in Paris 
last November. Tea For Two, always a pro- 
blem tune, is noteworthy for some really 
wonderful clarinet playing by Barney Bigard. 
Buck Clayton was added for the backing, 
which is a fair version of a fine number. On 
the whole these are rather disappointing, 
but are worth having for the sake of the odd 
bit of that Hines’ piano which pops up here 
and there. 

The Esquire people will have to look into 
the question of surfaces. These sound in 
parts as if they were dubbed onto a cinder 
track. 

WOODY HERMAN ORCHESTRA. 

Tenderly (4673) /Early Autumn (3831). 

Capitol CL 13184. 

The Herman heard play well on both these 
semi-commercial mood arrangements which 
reveal a high standard of musicianship and 
musical good taste. First side, though a little 
ostentatious in places, does justice to Walter 
Gross’s tune and there is some good solo 
work from Bill Harris on trombone and 
Woody himself on alto. Reverse is a con- 
tinuation of Ralph Burns’ Summer Sequence 
and the arrangement has much the same 
sound to it. A slow, moody tone poem with 
Stan Getz’s tenor and Woody’s alto promin- 
ent, plus some tinkling vibes from Terry 
Gibbs. 

Pa. 
FATS WALLER AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Bless You/Your Feets Too Big. 
H.M.V. MHS2, 3/74d. 

| once met a man who didn’t appreciate 
Fats Waller. As a small boy his pet hobby 
was dismantling live butterflies, and | believe 
he would have been doing it still were he not 
now too gross to catch them. 

| haven't seen him for some time, which is 
a pity as | would have loved to have played 
him these sides ; | believe even he would 
have laughed. The Feet epic is a classic ; and 
Fats’ satirical singing of the reverse is a pure 
joy. 

One of these sides has been issued before, 
but here is your chance to get it on the cheap. 

CHARLIE BARNET ORCHESTRA. 

Ill Wind (4901)/All The Things You Are (4399). 
Capito! CL 13281. 

First side is along Kenton lines with an 
afro-cuban beat and a horrible vocal from 
Trudy Richards. The reverse features trum- 


peter Maynard Ferguson doing a Harry James 
and then degenerates into what is undoubtedly 
the most horrifying noise that has been heard 
for a long time. | will refrain from listing all 
the things that | think this isn’t ! 

STAN GETZ TENOR SAX STARS. 

Four And One Moore/Five Brothers. 
Melodisc 1109. 

Five tenor saxophone players, namely : 
Allen Eager, Al Cohn, Zoot Sims, Stan Getz 
and Brew Moore, fight it out with an un- 
named rhythm section, and also, incidentally, 
provide a harmless pastime for wet summer 
evenings. For if you want to know who is 
soloing at any given time, you can either 
snatch off the record and check the label, or 
first jot the names down on a bit of paper, and 
then drive yourself mad trying to decide 
where Eager enters, and Getz goes. If, 
however, you are prepared merely to listen, 
there is plenty to interest you on both sides. 

TAS; 

THE ORIGINAL DIXIELANDERS. 

Panama (65)/Lewisada Blues (67). 
Tempo A48. 

Frankly this band sounds pretty amateurish. 
On the first side it is anything but relaxed and 
what is intended as collective improvisation 
sounds, to these ears, a cacophany of sound. 
Intonation is poor throughout and it’s all 
very carbon copy and derivative. The old 
Ted Lewis tune on the reverse is rather better, 
thanks mostly to Reg Rigden’s trumpet and 
to an ideal choice of tempo. Here the band 
is less ill at ease and the rhythm section gives 
the performance quite a lift, particularly the 
piano, but both clarinet and trombone are 
weak. A pity, as this band sounded good at 
its public appearances. 


PAT FLOWERS 
PAT FLOWERS AND HIS RHYTHM. 
Bring Me Some Money Honey/Texas And Pacific. 
H.M.V. MH74 — 3/74d. 
Tucked away in the H.M.V. Foreign list, is 
this excellent example of the work of Fats 


Waller’s pupil, Pat Flowers. To say that 
Flowers is another Waller would obviously 
be a mistake, but he certainly has imbibed a 
tremendous lot of his mentor’s mannerisms. 
His piano style is identical to Fats and on both 
these sides he manages to swing his accom- 
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panying band in a style which would not 
disgrace his teacher. The boys with him are 
obviously the same group that Waller used 
so often, and if you like Waller records, then 
I can promise you that you will not waste your 
money if you buy this one. 
JAMES P. JOHNSON. 
Daintyness Rag/Ain’t Cha Got Music. 
Esquire 10-049 — 5/9. 

Two original compositions by Johnson 
played in typical vein by the Dean of Harlem 
pianomen. If you are expecting a lot of 
swing, look further down the lists, but these 
sides do have a certain charm which gets one 
after one or two playings. 

The Rag is genuine enough and is exactly as 
the title indicates. The backing is a lovely 
little melody delightfully played. It seems a 
pity that James P. seems somehow to be 
holding himself back. Good, but never gets 
exciting. 

MAX ROACH QUARTET. 
Ham And Haig/Maximum. 
Esquire 10-052. 

First side has Kinney Dorham, trumpet ; 
Al Haig, piano ; Tommy Potter, bass, and 
Roach on drums, They areall fine bop players, 
and the solos from Dorham and Haig are of 
great interest, but unfortunately, through 
faulty recording balance, it is difficult to catch 
the finer nuances of Roach’s incredible 
drumming. .The group is augmented by the 
addition of James Moody, tenor saxophone, on 
the second side, and. he, Dorham and Haig 
take extensive solos. Roach’s drumming 
comes through rather clearer here, but 
passages are still far ‘‘ muddier ’’ than they 
should be. 

ac. 
THE GEORGE SHEARING TRIO. 
Consternation (12996)/I Only Have Eyes For 
You (12999). 
Decca F9386. 

Backed by Jack Fallon on bass and Norman 
Burns on drums, Shearing recorded both 
these whilst he was over here on a vist in 
1948. Both, which are mildly boppish, have 
been a big success in the States having been 
issued over there on Decca’s export London 
label. The first side, a Shearing original, 
reveals the dazzling technique and polish 
which George has acquired since he first went 
to America; while the reverse, in slow 
tempo, finds him in contemplative mood as he 
plays some inventive variations on this old 
pop tune. It’s hard to categorise this kind of 
music which, in this case, is expertly and most 
tastefully performed. 

Pal; 
MIKE DANIELS’ DELTA JAZZMEN. 
1919 Rag/Snag It. 
Delta DI. 

The Delta label, marketed by the jovial 
Pete Payne of Catford, have been very quiet 
of late, and it is good to once again see their 
name on the lists. 

These sides by Mike Danie's’ little bunch 
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make very good listening. The band are not 
world beaters, but they play in tune and 
exhibit a good ensemble sense. 

Snag It shows off a clarinetist who plays 
with good taste and feeling. The trombonist 
seems to lack confidence, but he has a good 
brassy tone and he is bound to improve with 
time and practice. Leader Daniels plays the 
traditional trumpet part with such assurance 
that it seems a pity he does not give himself 
more to do. The rhythm section are rather 
heavy and would do better if they tried to 
vary their beat to some extent. 


The faster 1919 is the better side, although 
the ensembles towards the end tend to get a 
little messy. Here again Daniels plays very 
well. His tone is right, and so are his ideas — 
the only thing he seems to lack is *‘ fire.”’ 

But that criticism can be leveled at the 
whole band. They are good, but seem to 
lack that certain spark which would turn 
them into a really great little outfit. 

Sar. 


JAZZ AT THE TOWN HALL ENSEMBLE. 
How High The Moon. Parts | and 2. 
Esquire 12-004. 

Recorded in Birmingham Town Hall in 
1948, the ‘‘Ensemble’’ consists of : Reg 
Arnold and Dennis Rose, trumpets ; Johnny 
Dankworth, alto saxophone ; Ronnie Scott 
and Jimmy Skidmore, tenor saxophones ; 
Bernie Fenton, piano ; Jack Fallon, bass, and 
Carlo Krahmer, drums. 24-inches is a lot of 
playing time to devote to HHTM, but the 
boys do their best, and although | should say 
the climax is reached in about the first third of 
the second side, they keep on going manfully 
until the end. There are some interesting 
tenor passages running throughout the 
coupling, and some spots of good trumpet, 
particularly at the beginning of the second 
side, but personally, | thought Bernie Fenton’s 
piano solo (on the first side) the best thing on 
the disc. 

EE. 
THE REST OF THE RECORDS. 


SY OLIVER AND HIS ORCHESTRA have a 
coupling on Brunswick 04392, and whilst both 
sides have the usual distinguished Oliver 
treatment, they can only be classified as 
commercials. When My Sugar Walks Down 
The Street, has brief spots of piano and tenor 
saxophone, but lots of vocal by Oliver and 
The Aristokrats. The reverse, Nine O’clock 
Gal, is a fine tune, but practically all vocal, by 
Joe Bailey, and the aforementioned members 
of the upper-ten. On Brunswick 04402, 
LOUIS JORDAN AND HIS TYMPANY FIVE, 
sing interminable vocals about a Saturday 
Night Fish Fry, in a typical juke-box offering. 
ROSE MURPHY, on H.M.V. B.9884, sings and 
plays Rosetta and Gee, | Wonder What The 
Trouble Can Be, accompanied by guitar and 
bass. Rose has personality, but her baby- 
voiced, breathless, delivery has nothing to do 
with jazz, and her piano playing even less. 
Recommended for Mr. Rust’s ‘‘ womenfolk.”’ 

On London L.648, CHARLIE SPIVAK AND 


HIS ORCHESTRA, give a semi-comedy 
treatment to Loveless Love. There are some 
interesting straight trumpet passages by 
Spivak with muted brass background, but 
they hardly atone for the cod vocal and verbal 
interjections. The reverse is Mad About You, 
which is practically all vocal by Tommy Lynn. 
JOE POTZNER’S QUARTETTE do a rip- 
roaring version of Red Hot Mama on London 
L.660, with Kathleen Kohls vocalising in a 
mid-Western accent, and banjo and tuba to 
add atmosphere. The reverse, Three Cent 
Stamp, an original by Patzner, is given much 
the same treatment, but Kathleen Kohls sings 
straight, and proves what a versatile artist she 
is. 

TED HEATH AND HIS MUSIC have gone 
back to the early 1930’s for My Silent Love and 
I’m In The Mood For Love, and given them fine, 
straight, treatment on Decca F.9337. The 
first side features the trumpet work of Stan 
Reynolds, and the second side the trombone 
of Jackie Armstrong. On Decca F.9370, 
THE SKYMASTERS DANCE ORCHESTRA, 
of Holland, play two originals: Suzy, Oh 
Suzy/I Should Like, by Pi Scheffer, their leader. 
Both are straight, well-balanced, melodic 
swing arrangements concentrating on en- 
semble work. 

On Capitol CL.13251, JO STAFFORD sings 
If | Ever Love Again, (accompanied by the 
Starlighters and Paul Weston’s Orchestra) in 
her usual adept way with such numbers. The 
reverse is Baby, Won't You Please Come Home, 
which features in addition to Jo and the 
Weston Orchestra, Nat King Cole on piano, 
Ray Linn on trumpet, and Herbie Haymer on 
tenor saxophone. Miss Stafford does her 
best with this fine tune, but her voice really 
hasn’t enough body and depth to put it over. 
Best thing on this side is Ray Linn’s trumpet. 
RAY ANTHONY AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
play an incongruous ‘‘ dixieland ’’ version of 
The Darktown Strutters’ Ball on Capitol CL. 
13185. Anthony is a good enough player of a 
certain type (he played with Glenn Miller for 
a time) and hits the high notes, but this is not 
his genre. A New Shade Of Blues by the same 
group on the reverse, is almost all vocal by 
Dick Noel. 

THE RAY ELLINGTON QUARTET keep up 
the high standard of their recent records on 
Parlophone R.3262. Ray Ellington does a fine 
vocal job with Shine, the old 1924 number, 
and the boys back him up with a really modern 
bop accompaniment. The reverse, Swedish 
Pastry, is instrumental, and solos are taken 
by guitar, piano and bass, with good bop 
drumming throughout from Ellington. 

Esquire 12-007 is a 12-inch coupling of the 
JOHNNIE DANKWORTH QUARTET play- 
ing at a Club II bop concert last year. The 
first side: Second Eleven, has solos from 
Dankworth, alto saxophone, Norman Sten- 
falt, piano, and Joe Muddell, bass. The 
reverse, Body And Soul, is all Dankworth, and 
it is interesting to compare it with the 
Ventura version, also on Esquire. 
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(from page 3) 

June Christy next appeared for a vocal set, 
with the baton taken temporarily by Pete 
Rugulo. June sang three numbers: Get 
Happy, Lonesome Road and I'll Remember April. 
She’s a real artist, and the arrangements were 
fine. Why not ? They were by Rugulo, who 
is —let’s face it—a very talented lad. (I 
found out afterwards that Conflict and Mirage 
were also Rugulo creations. The rest of the 
numbers were the work of Neal Hefti and 
Johnny Richards, except for the Schillinger 
piece, which was done by Frank Marks). 

THE CURTAIN. 

Came the heavy fare once more, with Stan 
driving the band through another untitled 
work. This man is fascinating to watch. He 
conducts with his entire body. He works 
like mad, growling like a wild agimal at the 
furious passages, crying ‘‘ Shelly !"’ as he 
cues in Manne’s drums. 

The programme reached the finale with 
Cuban Fantasy, featuring Carlos Vidal and his 
bongo in the Afro-Cuban rhythm which 
Kenton feels will be a major influence on the 
music of the future. And as the maestro 
modestly acknowledged the thunderous 
ovation which followed his concert, | could 
not help wondering what history will say of 
him. As of this moment, | am not “‘ sold ’’ on 
his music. |! have not cared particularly for 
the school of modernism called *‘ progressive 
jazz.’’ My musical interests, while widely 
varied, end at the brink of it. But it is only 
in retrospect that the genuine becomes 
discernible: 

One thing, however, is certain. The hope 
of the world lies in the vitality of those who 
work to express their ideas, These ideas may 
seem to clash,.to pull against one another, 
some may seem even to be destructive. It is 
not so. Together they build. And as life 
becomes old and tired it is reborn in the 
person of dynamic young men like Stan 
Kenton. They symbolize the restless search 
of the human soul for freedom, for escape. If 
they are successful in finding the way, then 
vicariously, to some degree, the rest can 
follow. 
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|" appears that the earliest OKeh records 

were made by the General Phonograph 
Corporation, New York, under the presi- 
dency of one Otto Heinemann, in 1917 or 
1918. They were of the “* hill-and-dale ’’ or 
vertical-cut variety, and as such were only 
playable on gramophones fitted with a ball- 
tipped sapphire. This need trouble but few 
collectors, as the music they featured was of 
little or no jazz interest ; indeed, apart from 
one side by the New Orleans Jazz Band, 
evidently recorded in the spring of 1919, | 
have never found any worthwhile items on 
this particular species of OKeh. For the sake 
of completeness, however, | might mention 
that the label was of slate-blue, with gilt 
lettering, incorporating the word OkeH, 
with larger capitals at the ends of the word 
than the middle two, the O forming a frame 
for a Red Indian brave’s head (the word, as 
some readers will know, means “‘ So be it,”’ 
or ‘It is so,”’ in, | think, Choctaw). Above 
this was a red rosette on a white ground, 
with the usual sales propaganda slogan 
inscribed thereon. 


In the autumn of 1919, the Corporation 
switched over to lateral recording, including 
the operative word ‘“‘lateral’’ in huge 
capitals directly above the title under the 
spindle hole. The catalogue numbers, which 
had been in the 1,000’s, leapt to 4,000, and 
the matrices, originally three-figured, rose to 
7000. Outwardly, the appearance of OKeh 
records remained the same but for these 
relatively small details. (The catalogue 
number was a!ways embossed on the wax, the 
matrix indented by hand, at this period ; 
later the catalogue number was indented also. 
Until 1926, the matrix number never appeared 
on the label). 


Early in 1920, the OKeh label changed 
colour to the tasteful rich maroon which was 
maintained for the next six years. The 
Indian and all the other details were printed 
in gold, and early in 1921 the entire design 
was altered. The upper half of the label now 
bore the one word OKeh, in the familiar — 
and | always think exultant-looking — curly 
letters in Greek style. The details were 
printed on the lower half, and the whole 
appearance became even more pleasing to 
the eye than before. Coincident with this 
improvement in the outward and visible 
signs came an improvement in the standard 
of jazz on OKeh, hitherto represented by a 
few, rather weak, Mamie Smith sides. (Her 


American Reeords 


No. 3—OKEH (Part 1) 


By BRIAN RUST. 


Crazy Blues, recorded in July, 1920, was a 
best-seller, and doubtless put the General 
Phonograph Corporation in the forefront as 
a serious rival to Victor and Columbia, at 
least for the next six years). This improve- 
ment in musical quality took the form of 
some interesting Clarence Williams sides in 
October, 1921, and later in the autumn, two 
superb James P. Johnson titles. In July, 1921, 
the matrix series was changed again to 
70000, and the logical successor to the old 
series, 8000, was allocated to the Chicago 
studios, which were evidently opened in the 
summer of 1921. Records were being made 
there early in 1922, we know, though the 
exact date for this momentous expansion is 
not known. 


AMAZING RECORDING. 

That the opening of the OKeh Chicago 
studios was momentous cannot be doubted, 
for among the great jazz artists who worked 
in them were King Oliver’s Creole Jazz Band, 
Louis Armstrong’s Hot Five, Sippie Wallace, 
Hersal Thomas, Bertha Hill, Jelly Roll 
Morton, and Richard M. Jones. Of all the 
concerns to which the jazz collector owes the 
greatest debt, OKeh stands out as most 
worthy of that distinction. The quality of 
the pre-electric recording was such that many 
people, hearing a specimen of a maroon 
OKeh such as, say, Oliver’s High Society or 
Where Did You Stay Last Night ? are amazed 
that it is not an electric recording. Nor was 
this due to some acoustic peculiarity of the 
little studio on Washington Street, Chicago ; 
the New York studios and the makeshift 
rooms hired by the Corporation when their 
mobile van went on its supremely successful 
talent-spotting tours through the South and 
mid-West all show the same careful attention 
to balancing, choice of rooms, and a thorough 
working knowledge of how each type of artist 
would sound when the wax was processed 
and a record made and performed. During 
these tours, the 8000 matrix block was used ; 
and it seemed also as if OKeh’s label designers 
wanted to help the collector of to-day by 
including little snips of pertinent information 
on the label — such as the location of the 
session, and the names of the principal solo- 
ists, as well as the vocalists and accompanists. 
Again, we cannot but bow in grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the OKeh concern, even if they 
could have had no idea that they were creat- 
ing jazz history, and ensuring its accurate 
documentation two decades later. 
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T little piece on Voodoo which | printed 

in this column last October seems to have 
been quite popular : | have had a number of 
letters from readers asking for more informa- 
tion on this subject. It will be remembered 
| dealt with the survival of Voodoo practices 
in and around New Orleans. 

My good friend Russell Quay has supplied 
me with some very interesting data with 
regard to Voodoo and Voodoo rites, and 
what follows has been taken from his notes. 

Voodoo, whose sacred rites are based upon 
worship of the green snake and are per- 
formed by a priest and priestess, is widely 
practised in Haiti, part of one of the major 
islands in the West Indies group. The cult 
was brought to Haiti by slaves taken from the 
Hausa and Mandingo peoples of West Africa. 

Sacrifice plays an important part in the 
ritual of Voodoo, and the ceremonial killing 
of white cocks and black goats is attended by 
persons of all classes of Haiatian society, 
which includes Hector Hyppolite, a most 
gifted ‘‘ Primitive ’’ painter, one of a group 
of artists on the island. At 18, Hyppolite left 
his native island and went to Cuba. There he 
met an African dancer and followed her first 
to France and later to the Congo, where he 
stayed three and a half years. He returned 
to Haiti an adept of Voodoo; he began 
painting in 1943 and always does his work in 
a state of mystic fervour, convinced that he is 
the instrument of St. John the Baptist. It is 
interesting to note that a few reproductions 
of his paintings appeared in Picture Post for 
February 1948. 

Voodoo temples in Haiti are in existence, 
many of which have large wall paintings on 
the entrance veranda that include what 
appear to be phrenological symbols, constel- 
lations, men, horses, and the objects of 
sacrifice. Sometimes the symbolic decoration 
shows flying women, signalling hands, and 
flowers, and extends over the whole temple 
exterior. A photograph on page 2566, People 
Of All Nations, Volume IV, is a very good 
example. 

Voodoo had a homicidal aspect, many of 
the priests being at one time little more than 
professional poisoners. The system was 
quite simple : you had an enemy and bar- 
gained with a priest for his removal (or at 
least his discomforture). The poison would 
make the victim ill or mad and his relatives 
would seek out the priest (papoloi) concerned 
— he was usually not hard to find — and buy 


PREACHIN’ 


THE BLUES 


By DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER. 


an antidote for about the same sum as the 
original poison cost. If nobody came to the 
victim’s aid he would continue mentally or 
physically ill until he died, on occasion within 
a very short time. 

Professional murder of this kind under 
Voodoo had its own ritual ; curious balls of 
wool, or bunches of red rags, or an unsavoury 
mixture in a bottle, would be hung in the 
eaves of the victim’s house. The Negroes 
showed great fear of these outward signs of 
the hand of the Voodoo priest, and they 
would walk round long ways in order to 
avoid passing by spots where such tokens 
were said to have been placed. 

Voodoo is not confined to Haiti but is cur- 
rent in several West Indian islands, and as | 
tried to show when writing on the subject 
last October, even in various forms in certain 
southern states of America. Louisiana and 
Alabama, for example. 

| quoted freely from Nora Neale Hurston’s 
book Mules And Men (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner and Co.) which deals fully with all 
kinds of Negro folk lore, and it will be 
remembered | was able to print some 
Voodoo formulae from this most interesting 
and instructive book. Formulae which is 
still in use, | am told in certain parts of the 
southern states. Once again | am taking the 
liberty of quoting from Miss Hurston’s book. 


VOODOO ADVICE. 
Concerning Sudden Death. 

(I) If the blood of the victim is put in a jug 
and buried at the north corner of his 
house, the murderer will be caught and 
convicted. 

(2) Bury the victim with his hat on and the 
murderer will never get away. 

(3) If you kill and step backward over the 
body, they will never catch you. 

(4) If people die wishing to see someone, 
they will stay limp and warm for days. 
They are waiting. 

(5) Ifa person dies who has not had his fling 
in this world, he will turn on his face in 
the grave. 

| wish | had space for more, but if | am to 
keep up with reader’s letters | must be brief 

— perhaps at some later date | will have the 

space to print more on the subject. | will end 

this short piece with an extract from Quay’s 
notes to me ; ‘‘ The cult’s origins as already 
noted can be traced back to ritualistic forms 
of snake worship from the slave coasts, but 
its masonic structure may have to do with the 
great secret societies, often transcending the 
limits of tribe, which flourished in the city- 
states and confederations like Benin and those 
of Dahamey and Ashanti. These African 
kingdoms and principalities, in their heyday 

(the 16th century in the case of Benin) knew 

divination by fire — or poison — ordeal, and 
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sorcery-murder, often used as a pretext like 
heresy-hunting in medieval Europe by kings 
and high-priests for the massacre of insub- 
ordinates. The Society of the Leopard was 
one masonic cult that had great power in 
West Africa, and it is possible that in some of 
its ritual like spirit possession and worship, 
water ceremonies and cannabalistic sacrifice, 
sometimes of royal dead (eating a strong man 
equalled becoming a strong man) there are 
the origins of the Africanised Christian 
phenomena known in the U.S.A. and else- 
where to-day as total immersion baptism, 
divine purification and healing, visitations of 
the Holy Ghost and the Devil(s) and the 
eating of the Lord’s Body.’’ 

* * * 

My friend Meunier Harris sends me some 
more additions to the Joe Pullem list | gave 
which did not appear in INDEX TO JAZZ 
(February last). They are: BB 6298 Tele- 
phone Blues/Dixie My Home, BB 6893 Jive Blues. 
All the above are accompanied by Andy Boy 
on piano. Meunier also informs me that the 
backing to BB 6314 Swing Them Blues is Come 
On If You’re Coming, both as ‘‘ Joe Pullem and 
his Orchestra.”’ 

* * * 

George Taylor of Sutton Coldfield writes : 
““| was wondering if you could give me any 
information on the following record. Act 
10693 Viola McCoy’s Do Right Blues/I’ve Got 
The World In A Jug. There is a piano accom- 
paniment on both sides and | think without 
doubt, the same person. Some time ago | 
discussed this with the late Ed Collins and at 
the time | rather thought it might be Hender- 
son, but since then | have altered that opinion, 
although | have no idea who it is. Ed himself 
thought it ‘‘too good for Henderson’’ ! 
Any information you may have would be 
gratefully received — also any details of other 
recordings at the same session. | have not 
been able to trace a release of this in the 
States.’ 

George also asks for any details on Vocalion 
catalogs. At what date-were annual catalogs 
started ? At what intervals were supple- 
ments printed ? Can any reader help ? 

TAILPIECE. 

““In return for the wonderful support 
we've had from all the British swing fans, we 
wanted to cook them up a special New Year 
treat... and here it is (Say When/You Stole My 
Wife — You Horse Thief by Dizzy Gillespie 
and his Orchestra). The master disc, hot 
from the press, was flown from America so 
that Dizzy’s first rip-roaring record for 
Capitol could have simultaneous January 
release on both sides of the Atlantic. Excuse 
us if we’re a bit breathless!’’ (From 


Capitol’s January supplement) — Pass me up 
the Iron Lung, I’ve stopped breathing with 
excitemént ! 
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ANTI-BOP BARRAGE. 
Dear Sirs, 
Concerning the article by Mr. Maurice Burman in the 
March issue of JAZZ JOURNAL : 


(1) If Mouncey can play the blues with more feeling 
than Bunk Jéhnson, then we are the guys who taught 
Buddy Bolden to play bop in Basin Street. 


(2) If Jackie Armstrong can play better jazz than 
Kid Ory, then | Wish | Could Shimmy Like My Sister Kate 
was composed by Gilbert and Sullivan. 


(3) Even Dizzy Gillespie could have told Mr. Burman 
that there is only one Louis Armstrong — it doesn't 
require a critic to tell us that one.—MARK LUCAS and 
NIGEL WILLIAMS, Cheltenham. 

Dear Sirs, 


In your March issue, Mr. Maurice Burman says : 
** Jack Armstrong is another British player who, when 
it comes to playing trombone, can make rings round 
Kid Ory for playing jazz.” 

To me, this means that either Mr. Burman has never 
heard Kid Ory, or that he does not know what real jazz 
is. | have heard his Jack Armstrong, who is by any 
standards a good swing and sweet trombone player, but 
to class him above Ory, perhaps the greatest jazz 
trombonist, is to my mind utterly incomprehensible. 
Perhaps if Mr. Burman was locked in a room with a 
gramophone and about twenty records by the Original 
Armstrong Hot Five's, Ory’s Creole Jazz Band, and 
Morton's Red Hot Peppers, he might realise the folly 
of his ways. 


In addition, | would like to know what Bunk Johnson 
records Mr. Burman has been listening to, for all the 
Bunk’s | have heard have impressed me with the feeling, 
style and originality of Johnson's horn. True, | have 
only heard Mouncey once, but that once was sufficient 
to satisfy me that he would never excite me even as 
much as Randall and similar English players.—E. B. 
WILLCOCKS, Berkhampstead, Herts. 

Dear Sirs, 


Every month | have looked forward to receiving your 
magazine, but now | find that while | can tolerate 
** Lightly and Politely,"’ | am also faced with Steve Race 
and Maurice Burman. 


Dear Editors, don't let these boppers infiltrate too 
far — remember it is a JAZZ Journal.__J. E. SUMMER- 
HILL, Wolverhampton. 

(Over to Messrs. Burman and Race !--Eds.). 


RUSTY POINTS. 
Dear Sirs 


One point which arose from my recent article on 
Victor records should be cleared up, | feel, namely, the 
correction of an impression | gzve in that article that 
Victor clamped down on hot recordings during the 
slump of 1929-1933. What | meant was that after the 
summer of 1930, i.e., after the slump had set in for some 
six months or so, there were very few, and soon no 
further jazz recording sessions of any importance. The 
point | tried to make was the same as John Davis and G. 
F. Gray Clarke have made, that Victor, once power was 
transferred from the Victor Tclking Machine Co. to the 
RCA Victor Division, rushed out dozens of jazz records 
during the slump, most of which were recorded before 
the middle of 1930. (Incidentally, the V-38000 and 
V-38500 series were both started before the Wall Street 
crash, and under the aegis of the Victor Tatking Machine 
Co.). 


Another point concerns Steve Race, who heaped coals 
of fire on my head if anyone ever did. His tribute to my 
memorizing faculties was most kind. | should, however, 
like to add that, despite repeated and sincere attempts 
to derive something from bop performances, | remain 
unconverted. Admittedly, the George Shearing MGM 
records are pleasant enough, but they lack the virility 
and that verbally inexplicable something which makes a 
jazz performance, as in fact does all bop | have so far 
encountered. However, it occurs to me that maybe we 
purists — if indeed we who like Henderson, Luis Russell, 
early Duke and the Bennie Moten orchestra, saxes and 
all, are purists — are unable to appreciate the complexi- 
ties of bop because we lack the musical education of Mr. 
Race, and | say that in all sincerity. We are akin to those 
who, liking Beniamino Gigli singing Torna A Surriento or 
Core ‘ngrato | do wish people wouldn't call it Catari — 
cannot appreciate him, or any other operatic star, 
singing, say, La Forza del Destino. \t is too complex, and 
appeals to the head as much as to the heart. The 
Neapolitan song, like jazz, appeals directly to the 
emotions, and we, or maybe | should say |, lacking 
academic musical training, go for the direct rather than 
the complicated. But no-one would confuse Core 
‘ngrato with the final duet from La Forza, so let us not 
confuse jazz with bop.—BRIAN RUST, Edgware, Mddx. 


ON THE TRAILL ! 
Dear Sirs, 

Go ahead with your criticisms ! One reason, apart 
from my great love of the real jazz, why | regularly buy 
JAZZ JOURNAL is for the distinct pleasure of reading 
Sinclair Traill’s very expert views, rich satire and apt 
criticisms ; and | think he is the wicked culprit on whom 
the outraged ‘* musicians’ are putting the blast — 
merely because as a valuable critic (the British jazz- 
world would be infinitely poorer less Traill) he tells 
them what he honestly thinks about them. 


Far from damping revivalism |! think he is rendering 
the movement a distinct service, by stating the truth 
about obviously poor disc renditions, which could only 
give jazz a bad name to interested newcomers and would- 
be enthusiasts of all ages. 


Ah me, these youngsters! They get an instrument 
into their hands, play a few notes on it, and fatuously 
imagine that they are of the identical calibre and quality 
— technically and musically — of the famous Hot Five 
and Morton's Red Hot Peppers, and how thin-skinned 
they are to even expert criticism. 


Only recently, at a Manchester Jazz Concert, | hap- 
pened to say to the bass player of a very excellent, up- 
and-coming (but by-no-means polished) outfit, that | 
thought the skin-beater was playing slightly loud, 
whereupon this gentleman favoured me with a pained, 
disagreeable expression, quite overlooking the fact that 
| was only trying to be helpfully critical, and in no way 
derogatory. 


Keep your criticisms up ! You are not only doing the 
public a service ; you are doing King Jazz itself a service 
by weeding out the chaff from the grain; that is, the 
spurious from the genuine which we love so much, and 
which unites us all into one big brotherhood of goodwill, 
tolerance and bonhomie. A big bouquet to you, gentle- 
men !—-S. COOK, Dukinfield, Cheshire. 


ELUCIDATION. 
Dear Sirs, 

In your March issue, there is a review of Duke's 
Sultry Serenade which calls for a little correction. First, 
Sultry Serenade is not, as the labels say, an Ellington tune. 
Ic was written by Tyree Glenn, who recorded it for 
Swing, in 1946, under the title of Working Eyes. It’s 
quite probable that when Glenn joined the band in 1947, 
he sold this tune to Duke, as so many Ellington sidemen 
did for 20 years. Usually, in these cases, Ellington put 
his name together with the name of the real composer 
on the label, but this time it seems that poor old Tyree 
has been !eft out. People would certainly be surprised, 
if the names of the real composers of so many ** Ellington 
tunes "' were told. 


Secondly, | am not so sure that the trombone player 
who plays with such delicacy in Sultry Serenade is really 
Lawrence Brown. Tyree Glenn is able to play just in the 
same style, and I'll bet that the two choruses are played 
by the one and only Mr. Glenn. This is, at least, obvious 
in the second chorus, and | am sure that the two are 
played by Glenn. 


As for Andre Previn, whose Should | Just One Of Those 
Things is reviewed in the same issue, | want to point out 
that he is not French but German. His musical talent 
got him a job in Hollywood, where he’s something 
important at the MGM studios. You can see the name 
of Previn's father in many movies too, as he composes 
music for the films—CARLOS DE RADZITZKY, 
Brussells, Belgium. 


LIVE AND LEARN. 
Dear Sirs, 


_ Following the printing of a letter from Mr. Hawdon 
in ‘* One Sweet Letter,’’ | am at once tempted to write : 


Dear Sir, 


How right you always are... but not this time !!!! 
Frankly, this sort of letter leaves me white with anger. 
How dare you even so much as suggest anything that 
would result in a further curtailment of our already 
speedily diminishing freed 


True, the repeated shoddy performances by both 
individuals and bands tends to give jazz the bad name that 
has only recently shown a little improvement in this 
country, but to ‘* inaugurate a series of musical and 
instrumental tests which must be performed to the 
satisfaction of a chosen N.F.J.O. committee before the 
individual is permitted to perform publicly "’ is to stifle 
at once jazz that might have been. 


When will the leaders of Jazz bands and critics realise 
that a Jazz performance depends not on the individual 
capability but on the capability of the band. It matters 
not whether your clarinettist can only play five notes... 
what matters is the fact that he knows where to put 
them . .. and how to play them. 
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/ ONE SWEET LETTER FROM YOU. 


Agreed, it is desirable to have a nice bit of technique 
to draw on... but almost every jazz musician and 
potential jazz musician, as soon as he acquires a reason- 
able technique, decides to show what technique he has 
...and !oses sight of the fact that a band is a band and not 
seven or eight men playing on the same stand. These 
technique maniacs had better get out of Jazz and into 
Bop unless they can control the technique they have 
acquired. | personally play ( ?) atrombone...! have 
nothing worth calling an embouchure, but | wear a red 
fez instead, and my music is enjoyed just as much as it 
would be if | had an embouchure instead of the fez. And 
so long as | can adequately fill my place in the band of 
which | am the seventh part, you can keep your con- 
founded technique !!!! 


It may be that the late Willie ‘‘ Bunk '’ Johnson, King 
Oliver, Johnny Dodds, George Lewis, Jim Robinson and 
Turk Murphy never had and never will have the technique 
that you and your minions have acquired or have the 
chance of acquiring ... but one thing is certain : That no 
one in this country or out of it for that matter will ever 
have the jazz temperament, jazz sense, and musical 
feeling that these men have and had. 


Get down on your knees to these men... the last of 
the line of exponents of this strange form of folk music 
. .. learn what you can of their music while there is still 
time, and stop all that blather about musical tests and 
permits . . —JOHN R. T. DAVIES, Longford, Mddx. 


TAILGATE RECORDS. 
Dear Sirs, 


Without priding ourselves on any particular ability 
for reading between the lines, we think it more than 
possible that the editorial comment in your latest issue 
is directed towards your recent reviews of our “* Tail- 
gate '’ records. 


| would, on behalf of the committee of Sheffield Jazz 
Club, like to disassociate ourselves from any protests 
about your reviews. You give us the courtesy of pub- 
licity, and have every right to say what you like about 
our discs in your columns — so long as you keep within 
the laws of libel ! 


There is one point, however, which | would like to 
make clear. We do not aim to compete with commercial 
labels in the issue of quality records. We do not claim 
that the bands we record are in the Lu Watters — Kid 
Ory class. Our sole aim in issuing records is to put on 
the market examples of British jazz and jazz musicians as 
they are to-day — at prices everyone can afford. 


We are not out to make money on these discs. If we 
were, there would be no insistence on our part that 
retail prices must be kept down to 5s. 9d. The distribu- 
tion of ‘* Tailgate "’ records is so arranged that they 
should normally reach only keen jazz fans — in other 
words we think there is little danger of our discs going 
out to the general public with the inference that the 
music is the best in jazz to-day. That is only true so far 
as British bands are concerned.—K. R. BELLAMY, 
Sheffield. 


BELGIAN BROADCASTS. 
Dear Sirs, 


Like many other European collectors, | feel obliged to 
congratulate you on the fine job you are doing with the 
magazine. 


I've been a collector since 1936, and although my 
personal preferences are for the old school, | must admit 
that I'm giving a more than average ear to the more 
modern developments in jazz. 


! would like to call your reader's attention to my 
weekly broadcast via B.N.B.O. Antwerp (233mm), a 
steady job which I’ve been doing since 1945, but which 
hitherto, due to the station’s power, has been unobtain- 
able in your country. 


However, from this month on there is a big change, 
and if English listeners will try to get me on their sets 
Vl be very grateful. 


The broadcasts are every Monday, at 22-30 hours to 
23-00 hours Continental or Belgium time, and will be 
heard on the new wavelength of 233mm from 27th 
March. 


On the Ist May | am doing a programme about 
Barbecue Bob, and | am sure that English jazz enthusiasts 
will find much to interest them in the following series. 
—WALTER DE BLOCK, Brasschaat, Belgium. 
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THE AMERICAN 


OR the last several issues, we have run 
out of space long before we could report 
on the many happenings in these parts. Each 
month, after posting the copy for the column, 
| begin to wonder what I’ll write about for 
the following issue ; but within a few weeks 
| am faced with the problem of covering the 
American jazz scene without crowding 
Davis and Clarke out of the publication. 
Actually this is an encouraging sign, as it is 
indicative of the tremendous activity with 
regard to the music we all feel is worthy of a 
prominent place in our way of living. Sermon 
completed, now to the business at hand. 


THE LOCAL JAZZ SCENE: The finest 
band in Southern California is stil! the Albert 
Nicholas group. Recent changes find Gideon 
Honore’ at the piano stool and Leonard Bibb 
on bass. Group is current attraction at 
Virginia's Cafe. Saxist Bumps Myers into the 
Clover Club for three weeks. Local favourite 
Mary Ash has moved into the Hi Ho Inn and 
pleases patrons nightly with his dixie piano. 
The Beverly Caverns has inaugurated a 
series of Monday night jam sessions while the 
regular band led by Ben Pollock rests. Nappy 
Lamare took his little band north to Bakers- 
field for a successful stint. The blazer-clad 
bunch is slated to open at the swank Ciro’s 
this week. The carriage trade seems to be 
enjoying dixieland music because The 
Mocambo (across Sunset Blvd. from Ciro’s) 
is doing well with The Firehouse Five (plus 
two). Needless to say, the average jazz fan 
is not able to partake as these spots are a bit 
nasty on one’s pocketbook. (I’ve yet to meet 
a jazz fan with an extra shilling ... have you ?) 


Joe Graves, ex-Jimmy Dorsey drummer has ~ 


replaced Zutty Singleton in Nappy’s band, 
who has trecked to the windy city. Ray 
Harte has taken over the trumpet chair from 
Stew Pletcher who is still waiting for Tea- 
garden to form his own band. Latest novelty 
group to appear is The Jailhouse Eight, led by 
Dave Cavenaugh on tenor. Amid the loud 
groans of serious jazz students, the picture, 
** Young Man With A Horn ’”’ opened locally 
with Harry James doing the trumpet parts 
for the sound track. Someday Hollywood 
will produce a REAL jazz picture. Recent 
attractions at the Million Dollar Theatre 
included Sarah Vaughn followed by the 
Ellington band. Billy Erkstein set for a 
return engagement next month. It was 
announced that the Paramount Theatre 
would resume it’s stageshows with Herb 
Jefferies as the first attraction. House band 
will be led by Rub2 Wolfe. Also on tap is a 
new series of Sunday bashes called Jazz In 
The Afternoon to take place at the Florentine 
Gardens each week. More about that next 


JAZZ SCENE 


by 


issue. Sara Churchill is appearing at the 
Biltmore Theatre making her American stage 
debut in Katherine Hepburn role in ‘‘ Phila- 
delphia Story.’’ Red Norvo with Trio at 
Haig. The Rendezvous Ballroom in nearby 
Balboa Beach has signed Billy Erkstein, Kay 
Starr, and Les Brown. Ella Fitzgerald into 
Oasis for three weeks. Geo. Defebaugh, ex- 
Pete Dailey drummer has formed his own 
group and will open at the Melo-O-Dee in 
Glendale this week. 


JAZZ ON RECORD: Lu Watters has 
signed with Mercury Records and several 
sides are to be released soon. Herb Moran, 
New Orleans trumpeter featured on several 
of the early Dodds’ sides has cut a series of 
platters in the Crescent City. The Pollock 
Pick-A-Rib Boys are featured on the new 
Dixieland label. The deal to record Hines on 
Good Time Jazz label fell through. Last week 
| sat-in on a Capitol session with Sallie Martin 
who sings like Sister Rosetta Tharpe. Sides 
should be very successful. Session was super- 
vised by genial Dave Dexter and featured, in 
addition to Sallie, her daughter Cora and a 
rhythm section from the Joe Liggins band. 
The old Ory tune, Muskrat Ramble has been 
revived commercially with lyrics and_ is 
rapidly gaining in popularity. Tune has been 
recorded by Phil Harris, Tommy Dorsey, 
The Andrews Sisters, and Bob Crosby to 
name a few. Young Bob Smietan and His 
Dixie Dandies cut four sides for the new 
Topnotch label. Clive Acker and Ed Kocher 
snaged Jack Teagarden for a session with the 
La Vere’s Chicago Loopers soon to be 
released on the Jump label Group included 
Matty Matlock, Jack Chaney, tenor; Rico 
Vallesse on cornet, Geo. Van Eps, Nick 
Fatool, Country Washburn and La Vere in 
rhythm section. 


NORTHERN DOINGS : The San Francisco 
area has been another hub of activity this last 
month. Woody Herman opened at Ciro’s 
with his Woodchoppers, he will enlarge 
his group to I7 pieces for his N.Y. engage- 
ment at Bop City next month. Charlie Barnet 
re-organized a small group featuring Neal 
Hefti’s horn and takes them into the New 
Orleans Swing Club. Bob Smietan opens at 
the Show Boat for a‘four week’s stint. Pee 
Wee Hunt took over the stand at the Hang- 
over, replacing the Mannone band. Jack 
Sheedy and his dixie group working across 
the bay in Oakland. Bob Scobey cut out from 
the Turk Murphy band and is forming his 
own group. King Cole completed a very 
successful engagement at the Fairmont Hotel 
and immediately headed East. Amos Milburn 
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FLOYD LEVIN 
[O'Shaughnessy 


Photo] 


reportedly flopped at the Primalon. It is 
rumoured that a Frisco nightery is trying to 
sign Kid Ory for a local appearance. The Kid 
is reticent towards leaving his steady job in 
L.A. 


MANHATTAN JAZZ SCENE: The 
Appolo Theatre played host to Herb Jefferies 
and Louie Prima’s orchestra. Prima, incident- 
ally, is planning to star in a stage version of 
“Young Man With A Horn ”’ and has com- 
missioned Bob Condon to write the book. 
The ageless Ted Lewis is entertaining at the 
Copa. Willie ‘‘ The Lion *’ Smith back after 
a successful European tour. Eddie Heywood 
has recovered from a long illness and has 
returned to the keys. He recently cut several 
sides for Decca. Andy Kirk took his orchestra 
and vocalist Rose Murphy into the R.K.O. 
Theatre. Reb Spikes, of the famous Spikes 
Brothers, is in the big city searching for 
““Miss Television of America.’’ Spike’s 
entourage includes technicolour cameramen 
who will film the likeliest candidates. King 
Cole opens this week at the Paramount 
Theatre. Jimmy Munday and Valaida Snow 
have signed with Derby Records. TIME 
Magazine devoted space to the amazing Fire- 
house Five (plus two). 


DOINGS ELSEWHERE: Nellie Lutcher 
moved into Chicago’s Oriental Theatre and 
after two weeks she opens at the Silhouette. 
Also in the windy city, The Blue Note offers 
the talents of Chippy Hill, Zutty Singleton, 
Pee Wee Russell, Geo. Brunies and Art Hodes. 
Way down yonder in New Orleans; veteran 
Sharkey Bonano dividing his time between 
the Roosevelt Hotel, Blue Room and Famous 
Door. Paddock Bar in Crescent City still 
houses the Papa Celestin band. Stan 
Kenton continues his concert tour. - This 
week he is appearing in Toronto and London, 
Ontario, Canada. Vido Musso took his new 
band to Hawaii. The Louis Armstrong All 
Stars still working the pacific Coast, they are 
booked into N.Y.’s Bop City in May. 


See you here next month. 


j 
gt 


NEW YORK JAZZ 


-- 
from CHAS. SNAPE. 


@ pred a few minutes ago | heard, via Ted 

Husing’s programme, Harry James 
doing a solo of The Man | Love. Now if you 
are fond of the Berigan school of horn, you 
are going to like this a lot. | do. While on 
the record angle, as Jimmy Durante would 
say : ‘‘ Everyone wants to get into the act !"’ 
and that’s so true of the phenomenal Dixie- 
land revival going on in this country right 
now. Every music man who's even heard of 
jazz is climbing onto the tailgate and whipping 
up a Dixie outfit. Some results are good, 
some woeful. The latter are in the majority, 
unfortunately. 


On the good side of the ledger, there is 
Jimmy Lytell’s group. A favourite of mine 
since | first heard the Original Memphis Five's 
Way Down Yonder In New Orleans in a Red 
Cross hut in the wilds of Queensland, Lytell 
has recorded a tasty High Society. His 
‘* traditional '’ chorus is far from traditional. 
He gets away from the usual pattern, and 
turns in a very appealing solo. Personnel of 
the outfit is : Lytell, clarinet ; Will Bradley, 
trombone ; Yank Lawson, trumpet ; Paul 
Ricci, tenor ; Dave Bowman, piano; Bob 
Haggart, bass; Tony Mottola, guitar and 
Bunny Shawker, drums. Some good names, 
eh? 

Decca has grabbed Bob Crosby to revive 
the Bobcats for the Coral label, with as many 
of the originals as possible, Miller, Lamarr, 
Matlock, et al. 


Capitol (good news for youse guys) has 
already put out an album of Pete Dailey, and 
following will be ones of Sharkey Bonano, 
who has a tremendous outfit in N.O., and 
several re-issues. 

* * * 

Turning the dial, Phil Napoleon is found 
broadcasting from Nick’s in Greenwich 
Village at 1-30 in the morning for half an hour. 
| reported a few months back that Phil had 
the best band in N.Y., but he left to go to 
New Orleans. Happily, he’s back, and the 
outfit is still tops. So to-night | shall sit up 
into the wee sma’ hoors and get an earful. 

Jimmy Dorsey, with his Jazz crew including 
Chas. Teagarden is spotted on CBS Saturday 
afternoons at 5. Being ‘‘ engroosed"’ in 
making a living at that hour, | can’t report 
on him. 

* * * 

Bobby Hackett and his side-kick, Ernie 
Caceres, have moved into the Hickory, just 
off Times Square. | seem to remember this 
place as a former MacPartland hangout. Rex 
Stewart is in Canada on his way to Scandina- 
via. Will return to New York later in the 
year to form a small group. Benny the Good 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE PICTURE 


By STEVE RACE. 


[N addition to hearing the new records as 

they come out and forming my opinions on 
them, | am always interested to know how 
they are received by the public. If only 
British business were not quite so cagey about 
its fortunes, (American bands and concerns 
are only too eager to talk about their grosses 
and receipts) we might almost prevail upon 
some official of E.M.I. or Decca to divulge 
some of the sales figures of their recent 
records. It would be interesting, for instance, 
to learn how Morton’s Doctor Jazz sold, and 
whether the H.M.V. Bunk Johnsons were as 
justified financially as they were artistically 
and historically. I'd also like a straight 
comparison between the sales of, say, Pine- 
top’s I’m Sober Now and Shearing’s September 
In The Rain. 


| am particularly anxious to know to what 
extent the public forks out its five and nine- 
pences for one of the April Capitol releases, 
so much so that | am poaching on ‘‘ Worth a 
Spin’’ territory to ask Dick Rowe, of 
Capitol’s Selection Board, if he will give us 
some information in a future issue of JAZZ 
JOURNAL. | suppose J.J.’s record critics will 
be dealing with the record in question: | 
hope they will forgive me if | add my voice to 
theirs. There can be little doubt that our 
opinions on this occasion will agree. 

Charlie Barnet’s All The Things You Are 
(Capitol CL.13281) is the most unpleasant 
record | have ever heard, and | don’t think 
I've missed many in the last IS years. It 
features the trumpet of Maynard Ferguson, a 
young man with a fine tone and less taste than 
a child of two. A thorough search of Roget’s 
Thesaurus has failed to elicit a word suitable 


to describe just what he does to Jerome 
Kern’s lovely tune, or the state of helpless 
anger which fills the breast of at least one 
listener that such stuff should be allowed to 
find its way on to commercial wax. Strong 
words ? Just listen to the record sometime. 


My chief fear is that this performance should 
be accepted as having anything at all to do 
with bop. Believe me, there is noconnection. 
For all | know it may be Progressive Jazz, in 
that one or two of the chords are not found in 
Part | of Macpherson’s ‘‘ Rudiments of Music,”’ 
but bop it most certainly is not. 


How will this Thing go down with the 
public? Will the youth of Britain, which 
foregathers at its record dealers on a Saturday 
afternoon and even buys a record occasionally, 
fork out some of its summer holiday savings 
on Mr. Barnet’s behalf? And if so (to 
continue asking questions which | intend to 
be anything but rhetorical) what hope is 
there of convincing the general public that 
there is artistry and intelligent room for 
study in jazz and its evolvements ? 


Perhaps in a couple of months time Dick 
Rowe will write a letter to JAZZ JOURNAL, 
and let us know something about the public’s 
response to All The Things You Are. | think 
it is important, for if more than a couple of 
hundred copies of the disc are sold in this 
country, it will be high time we got down to 
the organisation of some serious propaganda 
work. You and | may not agree about a 
number of things in jazz, but at least | know 
now that in Maynard Ferguson we have a 
common enemy. For once, we are all on the 
Same Side of the Picture. 


is off to England April 15th, taking with him 
Roy Eldridge, trumpet ; Zoot Sims, tenor ; 
Ed Shaugnessy, drums and Jim Rowles, 
piano. A bass will tag along too. 

Louis Armstrong’s group will move into 
the Roxy Theatre on Broadway in the next 
few weeks. The Firehouse Five (plus two) 
appeared on Bing Crosby’s radio show last 
Wednesday night. Trombone Benny Morton 
is heading a trio at the Riviera Lounge here, 
with Herb Ward, bass, and Bill Herb, piano. 
| hear that the Graeme Bell band will be 
going back to Europe this year. Another 
Aussie group, Frankie Johnson’s crowd, is 
also keen to make the trip. 

* * * 

The latest Commodore LPs are one titled 
Dixieland Jazz Gems,"’ featuring discs by 
Mole, Wettling and Brunis ; and the other 
is eight sides of Spanier’s Ragtimers. All 
familiar stuff, but these 33} discs are the 
berries for tone and quality. 
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ALL RECORDS ARE BROKEN 
by the Stock of 
JAZZ, SWING, BOP 
and VOCAL DISCS 


always to be found at 
DOBELL’S 


77 Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C. 2. 


Record Manager ~- Doug. Dobell. 
(GERrard 4197). 


Send S.A.E. for Current Record List. 


Records Bought, Sold or Exchanged. 
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COLLECTOR’S STUFF 


By JOHN DAVIS and GRAY CLARKE. 


18. The Paramount Subsidiaries. 
Il CLAXTONOLA. 

Quite an amount of evidence on the Puritan 
business has been coming in, and as we are 
still unable to agree we take leave to defer 
the matter again. Meanwhile Claxtonola 
shall be attacked. 


The Brenard Manufacturing Company, of 
lowa City, seems to have taken credit for the 
label through all its stages from early 1923 to 
late 1925. The catalogue series ran from 
40000 to about 40400 and the early issues 
interlocked nicely with the Paramount 20000 
series. For instance : 

996-3 I've Got The Wonder Where He Went 

Blues. 

997-2 He May Be Your Man. 

Lucille Hegamin and Her Blue Flame Synco- 
pators. 

We have specimens of this coupling on Para- 
mount 20108 and Claxtonola 40108, same 
takes being used for each issue. A very close 
affiliation with Paramount may therefore be 
taken as proved. 


But matters changed, and by mid-1924 we 
find that Claxtonola, whilst continuing its 
40000 series, was drawing, apparently exclu- 
sively, from Gennett. Witness the Wolver- 
ine releases whose catalogue numbers are not 
easily reconcilable, if at all, with the Para- 
mount 20000 issues. On this point we should 
value advice from a Wolverines expert. 


We shall also cite : 

8954a Hard Hearted Hannah. 

8955a Bringing Home The Bacon. 
This is ascribed to the Mobile Jazzers, with 
banjo and piano accompaniment, and was 
issued on Claxtonola 40346. The matrix 
numbers were true Gennett, but of even 
greater interest is the fact that Hard Hearted 
Hannah was released in this country on Win- 
ner 4104 (same take) as by the Regent 
Orchestra. The additional ‘‘ matrix ’’ num- 
ber, 8780E, in the wax and printed on the 
label of the Winner, is of course of no signifi- 
cance. 


Most salient of all Claxtonola features is 
that, while Paramount masters were being 
pressed, the labels were in Paramount blue, 
but, when recourse was had to Gennett, the 
labels were in the darker blue that Gennett 
adopted in 1924. We suggest that Brenard, 
an independent concern, contracted first with 
the New York Recording Laboratories 
(Paramount) and subsequently with the 
Starr Piano Co. (Gennett). Let us be 
assailed ! 

19. Shelton Brooks. 

We shall defer examination of the OKeh 
omissions from JAZZ DIRECTORY until a 
later date, but we propose to deal with 
Shelton Brooks at once. Brooks’ chief claim 
to fame is that he was included in that early 
Parlophone Race Series that Keith Prowse 


propagated. He appeared on PaE R3259 in 
When You’re Really Blue. J.D. provides this 
information, adds a matrix (80135) a date 
(October, 1926) and describes the item as 
““vcl. accomp. p.’’ No OK catalogue number 
is given. We can provide fuller details of 
Brooks’ activities on the label : 
Shelton Brooks and Sara Martin (vocal), with 
Clarence Williams (piano) — January, 1923 : 
71400 | Got What It Takes To Bring 

You Back ... .-- OK 8062 
71401 Original Blues 
Shelton Brooks, with unknown accompani- 
ment : 


— Enough 40232 
— You Got To Go _ 
— Pot Of Gold ... ee 40274 
— You'll Be A Cousin Shy 
— Domestic Troubles 40605 


— Fortune Teller 


Shelton Brooks and Company, with unknown 
accompaniment : 


—  Buddys 40137 
— Old Veterans 
— Barber Shop Four 40334 
— Lodge Meeting 
— The Spiritualist 40385 


— Work Don’t Bother Me mee — 


Shelton Brooks, accompanied by piano : 
80135 When You’re Really Blue 40697 
— You Sure Are One Sick Man a= 


This listing does not pretent to be exhaus- 
tive. 

By the way, a propos of nothing at all, we 
should like to hear from anyone who has a 
copy of Vick Myers’ I’d Rather Be Alone/OKeh 
Syncopators’ Jig Walk on OK 40614. 


20. Beltona. 

Shortly before his untimely demise, the 
late Eddie Collins, who in the sphere of 
early British labels had no peer, passed to us 
a list which he called Beltonas of Interest. 
Here is that list : 

161 Runnin’ Wild (10393) 
Virginia Dance Orchestra. 
306 Ivy (10397) 
Virginia Dance Orchestra. 
312 Farewell (11026) 
Aunt Hagar’s Blues (11030) 
American Dance Orchestra. 
359 Louisville Lou (1.1317) 
Blue Hoosier Blues (11322) 
American Dance Orchestra. 
371 House Of David Blues (11836) 
Southern States Dance Band. 
400 Down South Blues (12089) 
Just Hot Blues (12081) 
American Dance Orchestra. 
569 Mobile Blues (13027) 
Tea Pot Dome Blues (13024) 
American Dance Orchestra. 
825 Panama (NN 290) 
Southern States Dance Band. 
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923 That's All There Is 
Avenue Dance Orchestra. 
? Doodle Doo Doo ( ? ) 
? 


We have often declared, as part of our 
policy, our responsibility to cater for the 
interests of British collectors who junk 
Britain and leave it at that. Most, if not all, 
of the foregoing items came from American 
Vocalion, and many were released on Aco, 
Scala, Homochord, Coliseum, etc., as well as 
on Beltona. There is tremendous scope and 
as Collins left us his own wise notes, we are 
prepared to pursue the problems if there is 
any interest. It is here pertinent to remark 
that JAZZ DIRECTORY (A-B) stalls on the 
varying identities of the American Dance 
Orchestra. 


21. Star. 


Pursuing our policy of a square deal for 
antiquarians, we present the Star Record. 
Long before World War |, the label was 
propagated by the Hawthorne and Sheble 
Manufacturing Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
and our specimen is 5911, single-sided, which 
has a baritone, tenor and organist (all 
anonymous) in Beyond The Smiling And The 
Weeping. The stuff is there and it’s tearful — 
not even a matrix number ! 


22. Critical Dicta. 


‘* Then Chum Frink addressed them : 

‘*Some of you may feel that it’s out of 
place here to talk on a strictly highbrow and 
artistic subject, but | want to come out flat- 
footed and ask you boys to O.K. a proposition 
of a Symphony Orchestra for Zenith. Now, 
where a lot of you make your mistake is in 
assuming that if you don’t like classical music 
and all that junk you ought to oppose it. 
Now, | want to confess that, though I’m a 
literary guy by profession, | don’t care a rap 
for all this long-haired music. I'd rather 
listen to a good jazz band any time than to 
some piece of Beethoven that hasn’t any more 
tune to it than a bunch of fighting cats, and 
you couldn’t whistle it to save your life.’’ 
From BABBITT (Sinclair Lewis). 

Whoop it up, Chum ! 


‘FATS’ WALLER 
DISCOGRAPHY 


Price 1/9. 


J.J. PUBLICATIONS, 


28, Ladbroke Square, London, 
W. 11. 


‘ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


It is inadvisable to send money when first answering advertisements. 


Final date for record auctions in this issue — 24th May. 


All advertising for this section for inclusion in the next issue must reach this office by 10th of the month. 


Records for Disposal (minimum two), each é6d., 25 for 10/-. 
ABBREVIATIONS USED. 


N — New. 
E — Excellent. 
V — Very Gocd. 


P — Poor. 


S — For Sale. 
T — For Trade. 


A — For Auction. 


Records Wanted (minimum three) each 4d., 20 for 5/6. 
For Advertisers’ Index see page 14 


DISPOSALS. ere CHARLIE. 
RNOLD, KOKOMO. ine and Dandy | and 2 Trans N 6/- TAY 
eer Got Drunk Black Mattie vr Pen De G 9- PAR WALKER, T-BONE. 
BECHET, SIDNEY. Come Back Baby Baby Left Me ... Mer E 9- PAR 
Sawmill Blues Stryt With Barbecue... pee Vog N 106 TOW WALLER, FATS. 
Klooks Blues American Rhythm Vog N 106 TOW Street Truckin’ HMV 36 DAY 
BROONZY, BIG BILL. WHITE, JOSH 
Double Trouble All By Myself ... ae - Co E 10- PAR Monday, Tuesday Wednesday, Hard Times Mus N 9- PAR 
Hard Hearted Outskirts Town ... ee = OK E 9- PAR Beloved Comrade Johnny Gone De E 8- PAR 
BROWN, GABRIEL. WILLIAMSON, SONNY BOY. 
I'll Be Seeing You Time To Move Si ais Dav E 10 - PAR Lacy Belle Polly Put Kettle : Vi N 10- PAR 
CLARKE, KENNY. Elevator Woman Sonny Boys Jump BB N 10/- PAR 
Maggie's Draws SW N 7- TAY WANTEDS 
LAYTON, DO 
ay in ‘_ Drink No More cok ee Vic N 10 - PAR ALLEN, HENRY. 
DAMERON, D. Singing Pretty Songs Any MAL 
Squirrel Our Delig ht - ge ue BN N 8- TAY Make A Country Bird Any MAL 
DUPREE, CHAMPION JACK. Might Get Better ... Any MAL 
Outside Man Walk By Myself... i yee JS N 106 TOW Pleasin’ Paul Any MAL 
Country Jail Fisherman's Blues ... Se ene Dav N 10 - PAR Dancing Dave Any MAL 
Rom Cola Blues Good Jelly e ee i Dav N 10 - PAR Everybody Shout Any MAL 
FULLER, BLIND BOY. ARMSTRONG, LOUIS. 
Scream Cry Blues Truckin’ Woman _... = Co N 10 - PAR In The Barrel Gut Bucket Blues Co E Ss HOL 
GILLUM, JAZZ. Sugar Blues In South SW TOW 
Deep Water Blues Couldn't Help It... BB N 9- PAR — 
HALL, EDMUND HMV E BIB 
Man | Love Coquette ae Com N 7- TAY BAYERSDORFFER, JOHNNY. 
HAWKINS, COLMAN. Easy Rider i: PaE E Ss HOL 
Flyin’ Hawk Drift On Reed Dav N 76 PAR BELL, GRAEME. 
HENDERSON, FLETCHER. Deep Pacific Darktown Strutters Pac E TOW 
When You Do One Of These Days ae, rn AFC N 106 TOW BUNK’S BRASS BAN 
HILL, BERTHA (Armstrong). The Saints Nearer My God AMI0O2 E Ss DUR 
Pratt City Blues Flead The Blues : ess AFC N 106 TOW DORSEY BROTHERS. 
HINES, EARL AND ORCHESTRA. Any with Crosby .. Any VG BiB 
Nonchalant Man At The El Grotto i ARA N 6- PAR ELLINGTON, DUKE. 
HUDDIE, LEDBETTER (Sonny Terry). Girl ls Good For Nothing HMV MAL 
Good Morning Blues How Long Blues ... ASCH N 12- PAR Three Little Words : PaE MAL 
LEE, JULIA and Boy Friends. Snake Hip psec PaE MAL 
Julia’s Blues When A Woman Loves ... —_ Cap N 86 PAR Any Foreign pre | MAL 
LUTER, CLAUDE. HALFWAY HOUSE ORCHESTRA. 
Orange Jam Sister Kate N 6- PAR Barataria Cat Rag OK G s HOL 
LAWSON, YANK. JOIINSON, NK. 
That's A Plenty Wang Wang Blues = ee Sig N 10 PAR Weary Blues att Love AM258 E DUR 
MEMPHIS SLIM GROUP. JOHNSON, BUNK'’S V- ‘DISC VETERANS. 
Harlem Bound Life is Like That . Mir E/V 8- PAR Careless Love - Dub Ss DUR 
MOORE, BILL LUCKY SEVEN oe Turner). LANIN, SAM. 
My Gal's A Jockey | Got Love For Sale.. Nat E 8- PAR Any With Crosby ... VG BIB 
MONK, LEWIS, GEORGE. 
Evidence Ruby My Dea BN N 8- TAY Burgundy Street Blues... AM254 E Ss DUR 
RUSHTON’S CALIFORNIA | RAMBLERS. | MADISON, KID SHOTS. 
Oh Baby JaDa_. JU N 76 TAY You And | Were Young Maggie ... Am529 E Ss DUR 
SCOBEY’S ALEX BAND. MORTON, JELLY ROLL. 
Weary Blues Sister Kate ie au Tri N 8- TAY The Chant Black Bottom Stomp BB E S HOL 
Wild Man Blues Four Leaf Clever = es Tri N 8- TAY MURPHY, TURK 
Melancholy Ain't Gonra Give... ne a Tri N 8- TAY All _ Wrongs Grandpa’ s Spells GTJ E Ss HOL 
Clarinet Marmalade Aicholic Blues Tri N 8- TAY 
SMITH, BESSIE. Any Soudan CoE E BIB 
Empty Bed Blues | and 2 : son es Co E 10- DAY ORY, KID. 
SMITH, WILLIE THE LION. Dippermouth Savoy Blues EX E Ss HOL 
Darktown Strutters Ain't Misbehavin’ oe RJ N 106 TOW ROBINSON, ELZADIE. 
Get Together Nagazaki ... a sae ie RJ N 106 TOW Arkansas Mill Blues Par E Ss HOL 
SYKES, ROOSEVELT. TAILGATE JAZZ BAND. 
Monto Carlo Blues Breadpan_... ae - De E 10- PAR Snag It ee Stop RC E Ss HOL 
THARPE, SISTER ROSETTA. L 
Move To The Sky Don't Take ... De N - PAR Any E HOL 
THOMAS, WALTER. WHITEMAN, PAUL. 
Blues on Del:a Broke But Happy N 10- PAR Any With Crosby ... Any E BIB 
(from page 7) 
Orleans jazz music is fortunately still with us. The CLUB NOTICE BOARD. 
Papa Celestin has set an example that the 
present young generation of bottle-man horn BIRMINGHAM JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Fridays 7-30, MANCHESTER JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesday 
Big Bull's Head, Digbeth, Birmingham. evenings, e Onward Hall, 207 Deansgate, 
tooters would do well to follow. The fact Manchester. 


that he, and that illustrious master, Alphonse 
Picou, the dean of all clarinetists, still have 
their flags flying high in the jazz world, gives 


one hope for the future. 
As one of the original white jazzmen, 


should like to salute the revivalist jazz bands 


and jazz clubs in old England. 


Jazz music 


comes from the very soul of the individual, 


and distance means nothing. 


Thanks to five boys from New Orleans, 
known as the Original Dixieland Jazz Band, 
under the direction of my pal Nick LaRocca, 
our music crossed the ocean, and now it is 


heard everywhere. 


CATFORD 


CRANE RIVER JAZZ—Meetings etn 7-30 p.m., 
West Ealing Club, Mervyn Road, W 


JAZZ CLUB — Weekly 
7-30) p.m. LW. 
Members 6d.; Visitors 1/-; 


EDINBURGH 
Mondays 
Edinburgh. 
Recitals, 


‘(RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings 
Dutch House Ballroom, Sidcup Road, Lee, S.E. 12. 


RHYTHM CLUB—Meetings Sundays 


Fridays, 


Cooks Ferry Inn, Angel Road, Edmonton. 


Buffe*. 


LONDON JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Mondays - povabors, Charges : 
Mack's Restaurant, 100, Oxford Street, London, W.1 


WOOD GREEN 
Bourne Hall, 


Meetings 
C.A., Reigo Street, 
Sessions, 


Wood Gr 


reen. 


TOTTENHAM JAZZ Tuesdays 7-30 
p.m., Eagle Hotel, High Road, N. | 


JAZZ CLUB—Meetings Tuesdays, 
287, High Road, 


YORKSHIRE JAZZ CLUB—Wednesday Evenings 7-30 
p.m. Adelphi Hotel, Leeds Briage, Leed: 


eecs. 


(Club news for insertion in this section must be mailed 
to reach this office by 9th of month preceding publication. 


* 


* 
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5/- up to 20 words, each additional word 3d). 
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Delving through hundreds - Yes Hundreds - 
of Records he found many hard-to-get items 
including for instance — Ma Rainey’s 
“Southern Blues” on Original Paramount 


It is of PARAMOUNT importance that YOU eall or 
write Regularly in order to Build a First Class 
collection. No matter what stage vou have reached in 
Jazz Record Collecting—WE CAN HELP YOU 


BY THE WAY—WE CLAIM AND CAN JUSTIFY THE CLAIM TO THE LARGEST 
STOCK AND SELECTION OF JAZZ BOOKS AND MAGAZINES - Send for a list Today 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


(JAZZ RECORD DEPT.) 


02, CHARING CROSS ROAD, 


(Next to Leicester Square Underground Station) 


LONDON, W.C. TEMple 2315. 


Member of the Jazz Record Retailers Association. 


THE JAZZ STORE IN THE HEART OF LONDON. 


a CHARLIE DOES IT 
AGAIN 
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RECORDS 
LATEST ISSUES 
* 

BECHET AT HIS_ BEST 
plus 


CLAUDE LUTER’S 
CRESCENT CITY JAZZ BAND 


get together for a session unique in jazz history. 


Ce Mossicu Qui Parle Euddy Bolden’s Story 10 057 
Bechet’s Creo'e Blues / Anita’s Birthday 10/058 
Ridin’ Easy Blues The Cnions a es 10/059 
Panther Dance Elues in Paris (Sidney Bechet’s Blue Four) 10/060 


4 10" records complete in superb three colour 
art album with programme notes by 
MAX JONES. 


MUTT CAREY’S. NEW YORKERS 
Cake Walking Babies 


CLAUDE BOLLING AND HIS NEW ORLEANS 
JAZZ MEN 
10 069 


Indiana 10 064 


Nobody Knows The Way I Feel "Dis Morning Blues in Disguise 


TONY SHORT TRIO 


| Never Knew Just What A Gal Could Do Apex Blues 10/066 
SIDNEY BECHET AND HIS BAND 
American Rhythm | Klook’s Blues 10 068 


x** 
ALWAYS THE BEST IN JAZZ. 


Ask at your local record store for these discs, if your dealer 


does not stock them we will send them direct to you C.O.D. 


ESQUIRE RECORDS 


76, Bedford Court Mansions, Bedford Avenue, 
LONDON, W.C. 1. 


25 Lunt & Co. (Printers) Led., Peisall, Staffs. 


THE 
RENDEZVOUS for JAZZ COLLECTORS 


AN URSRIVALLED 
STOCK OF RECORDS 
OF ALL KINDS 


18-20 MANCHESTER STREET 


LIVERPOOL. 


Portable Gramophones from £5-19-6. 


Pick-ups, Sound Boxes, Needles. 
Repairs to Gramophones by Experts. 


Open all day Wednesday. Closed Saturdays. 


Orders by post promptly attended to. 


Jazz Record Collecting ? 


FOR SPECIALIST ADVICE : 
Write to or call at these addresses : 
DOUG DOBELL, PAYNE’S MUSIC SHOP, 


77, Charing Cross Road, 213, Bromley Road, 
W.C. 2. S.E. 6. 


THE SWING SHOP, 
1b, Mitcham Lane, 


INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP, 
52, Charing Cross Road, 


S.W. 16. Ws... Zz. 
TEMPO RECORD FARLEY RADIO SERVICE 
SHOP, LTD. 
42a, Thurloe Street, 23b, Thomas Street, 
S.W. 7. S.E. 18. 


ERIC HEATH, HARTLEYS MUSIC STORES 
230, Old Christchurch Road, LTD. 


Bournemouth, Hants. 79, Vicar Lane 
Leeds. 


x * 


JAZZ RECORD RETAILERS 
ASSOCIATION. 
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